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AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF THE RATIFICA- 
TION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


PART I 


THE HILLSBORO CONVENTION—BACKGROUND AND 
ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF THE FEDERALISTS 


By WILLIAM C. POOL 


BACKGROUND 


One of the most common assumptions about the contest over 
ratification of the Federal Constitution is that it was primarily 
a conflict of economic classes in which a relatively small group 
of wealthy property owners were lined up against men of little 
or no property. If such an economic interpretation be followed, 
then the launching and ratification of the Constitution was 
merely another incident in the age old conflict between rich man 
and poor man, creditor and debtor, have and have-not, merchant- 
capitalist and agrarian, and aristocrat and democrat. The eco- 
nomic interpretation suggests that all those favoring the new 
government were motivated primarily, if not solely, by the hope 
of immediate personal gain; that the debtor and small farmer 
class were deliberately excluded from representation at the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787 and, as far as possible, from the 
state conventions that debated ratification ; and that substantially 
all of the opposition came from the debtors and small property 
owners.* 

The original source of this doctrine is Dr. Charles A. Beard’s 
An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States, published in 1918. According to Beard the movement for 
the Constitution of the United States was originated and carried 





: 1 Eugene C. Barker, “Economic Interpretation of the Constitution,” Texas Law Review, 
June, 1944, 
[119] 
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through by four groups of personalty interests adversely af- 
fected under the Articles of Confederation: “money, public 
securities, manufactures, and trade and shipping.” The members 
of the Philadelphia Convention are represented as being im- 
mediately, directly, and personally interested in, and deriving 
economic advantages from the establishment of the federal sys- 
tem; while, on the other hand, the leaders who supported the 
Constitution in the state ratifying conventions represented the 
same economic groups as members of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, and “in a large number of instances’”’ they were also directly 
and personally interested in the outcome of their efforts. Further- 
more, it is said that in the ratification contest there was a line 
of cleavage for and against the Constitution between substantial 
property interests on the one hand and the small farming and 
debtor class on the other.’ 

To explain the fundamental unsoundness of Beard’s “‘economic 
interpretation” is a baffling task. It is difficult to explain the 
essential falsity of conclusions drawn from a partial statement 
of selected facts which, though they may be true, are deplorably 
incomplete. Such a difficulty arises, in part, from the fact that 
a parallel study of the same problem must be of a fragmentary 
nature because of the intangible characteristics of the issues in- 
volved. Any honest mind must admit that the men who wrote and 
debated the Federal Constitution had economic interests and that 
they desired to be benefitted by the new government which they 
planned. It will also be admitted without controversy that the 
Constitution, as Beard has suggested, was the creation of a cer- 
tain number of men and that a certain number of men were 
opposed to it. If it could be shown by the compilation of an eco- 
nomic biography of every individual connected with the framing 
and ratification of the Constitution that substantially all of the 
merchants, money lenders, security holders, manufacturers, ship- 
pers, financiers, and their professional associates were on one 
side in support of the Constitution and that all or the major 
portion of the opposition came from the non-slave holding farm- 
ers and debators, then there could be no question but that the 
Constitution was the product of a group of selfish economic 
interests. But on the other hand: 





*Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, 
824-225 (hereafter cited as Beard, An Economic Interpretation). 
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Suppose it could be shown from the classification of men who 
supported and opposed the Constitution that there was no line 
of property division at all; that is, that men owning substantially 
the same amounts of the same kinds of property were equally 
divided on the matter of adoption or rejection—it would then 
become apparent that the Constitution had no ascertainable re- 
lation to economic groups or classes, but was the product of some 
abstract causes remote from the chief business of life—gaining 
a livelihood.® 


What would be the result if the above criteria were applied 
to a study of the economic background of delegates to the local 
ratifying conventions of the several states? Would the conclu- 
sions of the so-called “economic interpretation” be substantiated 
or would the fundamental unsoundness and false assumptions 
render necessary a qualification or rejection of the Beard thesis? 
An ideal location for such a local study is the state of North 
Carolina where on August 4, 1788, the state convention which 
had been called to debate the proposed fundamental law refused 
to ratify the Federal Constitution; and the opposition, or Anti- 
Federalists, had a majority of 184 to 84.4 

From the very first there was bitter antagonism to the Con- 
stitution in North Carolina. Definite political parties appeared 
for the first time in the state’s history during the August, 1787, 
elections of members of the General Assembly. Much interest 
was shown and as the result of the summer election the Anti- 
Federalists were in control of both houses of the General Assem- 
bly when it convened at Tarboro on November 19, 1787. The 
leading Federalist members of the house of commons included 
William R. Davie, Richard Dobbs Spaight, John Sitgreaves, 
Stephen Cabarrus, John Steele, and William Barry Grove. The 
Federalist cause was championed in the senate by Isaac Gregory, 
Allen Jones, John Skinner, and John Johnston. Among the many 
Anti-Federalists in the house of commons were Timothy Blood- 
worth, William Goudy, Britain Sanders, and Alexander Mebane. 
In the senate the list of men who were to oppose the Constitu- 





8 Beard, An Economic Interpretation, 16-17. 

4 Jonathan Elliot, ed., The Debates in the Several State Conventions on the Adoption of 
the Federal Constitution as Recommended by the General Convention at Philadelphia in 
1787, IV, 251 (hereafter cited as Elliot, Debates); The Journal of the Convention of North 
Carolina at a convention begun and held at Hillsborough, on the twenty-first day of July, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight (hereafter cited as 
the Journal of the Convention of North Carolina, 1788). 
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tion included Thomas Person, Elisha Battle, James Kenan, and 
Joel Lane.® 

The greater part of Governor Caswell’s message to a joint 
session of the assembly on November 21, 1787, concerned certain 
“Papers respecting the Federal Convention.”® December 5 was 
the day set aside for a discussion of the new plan of government.’ 
The most active and most able opponent of the Constitution in 
the General Assembly was Thomas Person of Granville County. 
Person, who had achieved much notice as a leader of the Regu- 
lators, a brigadier-general in the Revolution, a member of four 
provincial congresses, and a delegate to every General Assembly 
for more than ten years, attempted to block every movement 
toward ratification. On December 5, 1787, the legislature met in 
joint session and adopted a set of resolutions providing that :® 
(1) delegates to a state convention to consider the Federal Con- 
stitution should be selected on the last Friday and Saturday in 
March, 1788; (2) freemen who paid public taxes were qualified 
to vote in the election but only freeholders were eligible to sit 
in the ratifying convention; (3) representation was fixed at 
five delegates for each of the fifty-eight counties and one for 
each of the six borough towns; (4) election rules were to be 
identical with those governing the election of members of the 
General Assembly. The delegates selected to consider ratification 
were to assemble in convention at Hillsboro on July 21, 1788. 
Many prominent men were unsuccessful in their attempt to gain 
a seat in the convention of 1788; and when the North Carolina 
delegates assembled at Hillsboro on July 21, the Anti-Federalists 
were in a clear majority. 

In chapter X of An Economic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the author has said: 


No mathematically exact conclusion can be reached concerning 
the material interests reflected in the Constitution until “the 
people” who favored its adoption and the people who opposed 
it are individualized and studied as economic beings.!° 


5 Walter Clark, ed., State Records of North Carolina, XX, 121, 301-302 (hereafter cited 
as S. R.). 

¢s. R., XX, 128-129. 

7S. R., XX, 1838. 

8S. R., XX, 196-197; 870-372. 

®S. R., XX, 872. 

” Beard, An Economic Interpretation, 258. 
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Then the author of the “economic interpretation” continues with 
a statement to the effect that “it would be fortunate if we had a 
description of each of the state conventions similar to that made 
of the Philadelphia Convention.” In the following pages the dele- 
gates who favored and opposed ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution at the Hillsboro convention of 1788 and the Fayetteville 
convention of 1789 are individualized and studied as “economic 
beings” according to the following plan: (1) the economic in- 
terests of the Federalists at the Hillsboro convention of 1788, 
(2) the economic interests of the Anti-Federalists at the Hills- 
boro convention and (3) the economic interests of both the 
Federalists and Anti-Federalists who voted on the question of 
ratification for the first time at the Fayetteville convention of 
1789. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HILLSBORO CONVENTION 


An analysis of the geographic distribution of the vote at the 
Hillsboro convention reveals that eighteen counties out of a 
total of fifty-seven’! favored ratification of the Federal Consti- 
tution. Of the Federalist counties, eleven gave unanimous sup- 
port to the Constitution and seven were split with the Federalist 
having a majority.!2 The solid Federalist area included ten 
counties in the northeastern section of the state on Albemarle and 
Pamlico sounds’ and one in the Cumberland region of Ten- 
nessee.14 

What is the significance of the geographical distribution of 
the Federalist vote? Beard, interpreting the results of a previous 
study,!® reports: “the counties around Albemarle and Pamlico 
Sounds constituted the bulk of the federal area. . . . This region 
was the earliest settled, the most densely populated, and repre- 
sented most of the mercantile and commercial interests of the 
state.”* It is significant, however, that North Carolina was not 
primarily a commercial state due to the handicap of physical 
features such as the sand-reefs dividing the Atlantic Ocean 


11 Dobbs County was not represented at the convention because of a disputed election. 

12The counties with a Federalist majority included Beaufort, Craven, Cumberland, Hert- 
ford, Lincoln, Martin and Robeson 

18 Bertie, Camden, Carteret, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hyde, Pasquotank, Perquimans, 
and Tyrrell counties. 

14 Sumner County, Tennessee. 

1% O. G. Libby, “Geographical Distribution of the Vote of the Thirteen States on Ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Constitution,” Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin (1894), 1ff. 
16 Beard, An Economic Interpretation, 287. 
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from the waters of the sounds and the shallow inlets.'? This factor 
accounts for the absence of large seaport towns and has caused 
the trade of North Carolina to be described as “of local impor- 
tance.”!5 North Carolina also had slight mercantile interests as 
compared with other states. The landholdings in the Albemarle 
and Pamlico regions were generally smaller in 1784 than in any 
other section of the state. In this vicinity only 3.8 per cent of the 
population making tax returns in 1784 owned over 1,000 acres 
of land while only 15.2 per cent owned over 40 acres. In 1784 
the average size of landholdings in Pasquotank was 166.3 acres; 
in Perquimans, 229.7 acres; in Camden, 169.5 acres; in Chowan, 
359.3 acres; and in Halifax, 463.6 acres. Thus, right in the 
heart of the Federalist stronghold, the average landholdings 
were among the lowest in the state four years before the Hills- 
boro convention. It is safe to assume that the average holdings 
remained about the same during the interval.’® 

Only one western and three interior counties—Sumner in Ten- 
nessee, Robeson, Cumberland, and Lincoln—favored ratification. 
In all of these except Sumner the vote was split. There is no 
ascertainable explanation on geographical or occupational 
grounds for this Federalist attitude. 

The vote was divided in eight other counties located in the 
southern and eastern Piedmont belt, but the Anti-Federalists had 
the majority. All the remainder of the counties of the west, the 
Piedmont, and the southern tidewater area were solidly opposed 
to ratification. Yet it is impossible to draw a clear-cut line be- 
tween the plantation-dominated, commercial-business tidewater 
and the interior counties. For example, in the Cape Fear River 
section, a solid Anti-Federalist area, 12.2 per cent of those mak- 
ing tax returns in the mid-1780’s owned over 1,000 acres of land 
and 35.9 per cent owned 400 or more acres—indicating that this 
was the region of the largest number of great landowners. The 
average landholding for New Hanover County in 1784 was 
933.7 acres, for Brunswick, 803.6 acres. These two counties— 
both in opposition to ratification—ranked first and second re- 
spectively in the state with regard to the average size of land- 





wR. D. W. Connor, North Carolina, Rebuilding an Ancient Commonwealth, 1584-1925, 
I, 9 ff (hereafter cited as Connor, North Carolina). 

%C. C. Crittenden, “The Seacoast in North Carolina History,” North Carolina Historical 
Review, VII (1930), 433-488. 

% Francis G. Morris and Phyllis Mary Morris, “Economic Conditions in North Carolina 
about 1780,” North Carolina Historical Review, XVI (1930), 120, 130. 
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holdings.”° The historian who attempts to explain the geograph- 
ical distribution of the vote in terms of economic interpretation 
runs into insurmountable difficulties. 

Of the six borough towns represented at the convention—Hali- 
fax, Edenton, New Bern, Salisbury, Wilmington, and Hillsboro— 
all voted in favor of ratification except Hillsboro, represented 
by Absalom Tatom, a surveyor, contractor, and tobacco agent. 
The members from the towns tended to follow the professions,”" 
were well educated, and possessed considerable personal and 
real property. 

A breakdown into classifications based upon the size of land- 
holdings is necessary to a complete economic interpretation of 
the vote on the Constitution. The percentage and number of land- 
holders of both parties can be shown by the following table: 








Not Under 100- 500- 1000- Above 
Acres Known 100 499 999 4999 5000 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent 


Fed. 9 10 4 4 16 619 10 12 34 40 11 14 
A-F 14 8 0 0 49 27 33:18 69 37 19 10 














The results of the table, based on incomplete records, indicate 
little or no difference in the amount of landholdings represented 
by the membership of the convention. 

The slaveholders of the convention and the number of slaves 
owned can be broken into similar classifications. The number 
and percentages of slaveholders—both Federalist and Anti- 
Federalist—are represented by the table below: 








Not No 1-9 10-19 20-49 Over 50 
Known Slaves Slaves Slaves Slaves Slaves 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent 


Fed. 15 18 2 2 19 23 17 20 24 28 7 8 
A-F 56 30 12 7 49 27 39 = 21 25 13 3 2 














The table above reveals that those favoring and those opposed 
to ratification owned approximately the same number of slaves. 
A great majority of the slaveholders in North Carolina owned 


2 Morris and Morris, “Economic Conditions in North Carolina about 1780,” North 
Carolina Historical Review, XVI (1939), 120, 180. 

21Tredell of Edenton, Davie of Halifax, Sitgreaves of New Bern, and Maclaine of 
Wilmington were all lawyers of considerable reputation while John Steele of Salisbury 
was a merchant (see sketches on page 127 ff. for property holdings). 
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less than 10 slaves in 1790, the average for all of the counties 
was around 7, and New Hanover, where the average holding was 
9, led the state.*? A comparison of the figures of the Morris sur- 
vey to the slaveholdings of the members of the Hillsboro conven- 
tion shows that 125 delegates out of 268, or 46 per cent, owned 
more than the average number of slaves. 

Extensive political experience was represented by the delegates 
at Hillsboro. Of the Federalists, 55 out of the 84 voting, or 59 
per cent, had been members of a legislative body at some time; 
of the Anti-Federalists, 115 of the 184, or 62 per cent had served 
in one or more of the popular assemblies between 1776 and 1790. 
These figures indicate that, regardless of party, the members of 
the Convention of 1788 represented a group active in local and 
state politics. 

The inescapable conclusion, therefore, is that an analysis of 
the personal and real property holdings of those who supported 
and opposed the Constitution shows that there was no line of 
property division at all; that is, that men owning substantially 
the same amounts of the same kinds of property were equally 
divided on the matter of adoption or rejection. In this connec- 
tion the debtor class was by no means confined to the small farm- 
er group. The line of cleavage for and against the Constitution 
was not, as the original economic interpretation has implied, be- 
tween the substantial property interests on one hand and the 
small farming and debtor class on the other. A similar analysis 
of the Fayetteville convention only adds additional weight to the 
argument. 

ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF THE FEDERALISTS 


The economy of North Carolina in 1788-1789 centered around 
two major elements: (1) land and (2) slaves. In making a study 
of the economic interests of the eighty-four Federalists at the 
convention of 1788, it is necessary, in the beginning, to note 
that the property totals presented in the pages to follow are 
incomplete. The property listed under the name of each individ- 
ual delegate represents only the property which he possessed 
within the bounds of the county from which he was elected to the 
convention. Many of the members owned property in other sec- 
tions of the state as well; and when it was possible to find rec- 


®@ Morris and Morris, “Economic Conditions in North Carolina about 1780,” North 
Carolina Historical Review, XVI (1989), 308-309. 
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ords of the holdings outside a delegate’s home county, they have 
been listed. However, the statistical evidence presented in many 
cases represents minimum figures. 

In order to avoid confusion on the part of the reader, the 
eighty-four Federalists voting at the Hillsboro convention, July 
21 to August 4, 1788, are presented in an alphabetical arrange- 
ment based on the counties which they represented. The names 
of the delegates have been spelled as they appear in the Journal 
of the Convention of North Carolina, 1788. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 


Thomas Alderson represented Beaufort County in the house of 
commons, 1783-1787; his property interests included two town 
lots and 20 slaves.?* 

John G. Blount, a member of the state assembly, 1782-1796, 
was a merchant at Tarboro and Washington, operating the firm 
of John G. and Thomas Blount. Blount was an extensive land- 
owner with lands in Bladen and Wake counties. He also main- 
tained an extensive coastal and foreign trade and vast landhold- 
ings in the interior counties. Blount’s land in Tennessee totaled 
approximately 200,000 acres, all held with associates. In 1793 
John G. and Thomas Blount purchased 3,000 acres of land from 
Robert Blackledge, Esq., who had received the original grant 
from the state. Blount owned 74 slaves and 183 town lots.** 

Nathan Keais represented Beaufort County in the house of 
commons, 1777; in 1784 he was granted 1,000 acres of land; 
by 1789 this acreage had increased to 2,000; no slaves are listed 
for 1790.25 


BERTIE COUNTY 


William J. Dawson, member of the house of commons in 1791, 
owned five slaves in 1790.26 

John Johnston, planter, possessed a plantation of 1,012 acres 
“lying in the Indian Woods” ; he also has 105 acres listed in Bertie 


*% Legislative Papers (hereafter cited as L. P.), Tax Lists, Beaufort County, 1789; 
Bureau of the Census, Heads of Families at the First Census of the United States Taken 
in the Year 1790, North Carolina (hereafter cited as Census of 1790); John H. Wheeler, 
Historical Sketches of North Carolina from 1584 to 1851, II, 29 (hereafter cited as Wheeler, 
Historical Sketches). All manuscripts cited in this article are in the State Department of 
Archives and History, Raleigh. 

% John Gray Blount Papers, 1788-1789, 1794-1812; Military Papers, 1776-1825; L. P., 
Tax Lists, 1786-1790, Beaufort County, 1789; Index of Land Grants of North Carolina 
and North Carolina Land Grants in Tennessee, Secretary of State Papers (hereafter 
cited as Land Grant Index); Census of 1790. 

%Land Grant Index, L. P., Tax Lists 1786-1790, Beaufort County, 1789; Wheeler, 
Historical Sketches, II, 29. 

% Census of 1790; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 38. 
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County in 1789; later on there is evidence that Johnston owned 
many more acres of plantation land in Chowan County and the 
Cape Fear section. No slaves are listed in 1790, but his will men- 
tions 16 slaves plus “all my other negroes.” Johnston served in 
the senate, 1789-1790.?7 

Andrew Oliver represented his county in the house of com- 
mons, 1784-1788. In 1790 he owned only one slave and listed only 
three in his will, which provided that his debts be settled and his 
lands equally divided.?* 

David Turner represented Bertie County in the house of com- 
mons, 1780-1784. In 1785 and 1786, 2,130 acres of land were 
granted him; this acreage was expanded to 3,770 by 1789. He had 
12 slaves in 1790.° 


BLADEN COUNTY 


Goodwin Elleston owned 3,478 acres of land in the mid-1780’s. 
In 1787 and 1789 he purchased an additional 2,000 acres, bring- 
ing his total acreage to 5,478. Elleston was not politically promi- 
nent prior to the convention of 1788.°° 

Thomas Owen, a Revolutionary soldier and representative in 
the state senate, 1778-1785, held 3,135 acres of land and 37 
slaves.*! 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


Benjamin Smith owned 221 slaves and 1,153 acres of land. 
There is some confusion of names in 1782; two Benjamin Smiths 
are listed in that year, one with 6,120 acres of land, the other 
with none. Will records indicates the two were father and son. 
Smith represented Brunswick County in the state senate during 
1783.8? 


BURKE COUNTY 


Charles McDowall owned 4,884 acres of land prior to the con- 
vention; an additional 400 acres was held in partnership with 
Joseph McDowall. Charles McDowall held ten slaves in 1790. He 


27 Land Grant Index; Bertie County Records, List of Taxables, 1757-1791; Bertie County 
Records, Wills, 1749-1844, V, 12-18; Census of 1790; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 338. 

28 Census of 1790; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 33; L. P., Bertie County Records, 
Wills, 1749-1844, VI, 39. 

2° Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; Bertie County Records, List of Taxables, 1757-1791; 
Bertie County Records, Wills, 1794-1844, VIII, 21; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 338. 

*°L. P., Tax Lists 1786-1790; Bladen County, Land Grant Index. 

51 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 44. 

Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax Lists 1780-1782, Brunswick Ceunty, 
1782; Brunswick County Will Book, 1822-1827; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 49. 
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represented Burke County in the state senate, 1782-1788, and was 
a distinguished soldier in the Revolutionary War.** 


CAMDEN COUNTY 


Henry Abbott possessed 6 slaves, had 300 acres of land before 
the convention, and an additional 100 acres of land were added 
after 1790.*4 

Peter Dauge held 12 Negro slaves in 1790. It is impossible to 
make a concise estimate of his other personalty. During the 
Revolutionary War, Dauge attained the rank of major. He was a 
member of the house of commons, 1786-1790, and of the state 
senate, 1790-1794." 

Charles Grandy held 23 Negro slaves and 500 acres of land. 
From 1790 to 1793 he represented Camden County in the house 
of commons.*® 

Isaac Gregory owned 623 acres of land and possibly another 
100 acres by 1790. During the Revolutionary War he was colonel 
of the 2nd Regiment of Pasquotank and later became a general. 
From 1778 to 1790 Gregory was elected annually to represent 
Camden County in the state senate.*” 

Enoch Sawyer had ten slaves in 1790; no land grants are re- 
corded for him in Camden County until 1795 when he received 
1,000 acres. He was three times a member of the house of com- 
mons, 1787, 1788, and 1789.*8 


CARTERET COUNTY 


William Borden, a Federalist without previous political ex- 
perience, was a man of considerable property including 11,254 
acres of land, 43 Negro slaves, one yoke of oxen, four steers, six 
“yews” and lambs, and 20 hogs. At his death Borden left $500 for 
each of his two daughters. An additional 2,11214 acres plus other 
small acreage was granted after 1790; both William Borden 
Junior and Senior are listed after that year.*® 

William Sheppard had 10 acres of land listed as “an island on 
the north side of Crab Point” in the land grant records. He was 





83 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 62. 

%4 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax Lists 1786-1790, Camden County, 1790. 

% Census of 1790; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Ul, 70f. 

% Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 70f. 

8? Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax Lists 1786-1790, Camden County, 1790; Wheeler Historical 
Sketches, Il, 70f. 

%8 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 70f. 

8° Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; Carteret County Records, Miscellaneous Papers, 1717- 
~S Carteret County List of Taxables, 1784; Carteret County Records, Wills and Inventories, 
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~ +s 298 A 
a member of the house of commons, 1788, indicating the owner- 
ship of not less than 100 acres.*° 

Wallace Styron, a man of no apparent political experience, 


owned no slaves in 1790 and no taxables in 1784.*! 
CHATHAM COUNTY 


George Lucas, a representative in the house of commons in 
1789, owned a total of 68 slaves in 1790; considerable personalty 
is indicated but no specific information is available.** 


CHOWAN COUNTY 


Nathaniel Allen, a person of no significant political experience 
prior to 1788, owned 17 slaves and two town lots valued at £500 
in 1785.* 

Edmund Blount, delegate from both Chowan and Tyrrell 
counties, was a leader in state politics before and after the 
Revolutionary War. He owned land in Perquimans and Chowan 
counties, and the tax lists for 1784 reveal that he owned some 
216,174 acres. He had 34 slaves.* 

Stephen Cabarrus, four times member of the house of commons 
for the town of Edenton and twelve times for the county between 
1784 and 1805, was six times speaker of the house. He was a 
merchant “‘of active mind, generous feelings, and liberal senti- 
ments.”’ Cabarrus held 1,600 acres of land, three town lots valued 
at £350, and 74 slaves.** 

Charles Johnson, eight times member of the state senate from 
1780 to 1792, had 200 acres of land listed in the land grant 
records; in 1790 he held 35 slaves. Johnson’s realty interests 
were probably greater than the records reveal. He died as a 
member of the Seventh Congress.*® 

Michael Payne held seven town lots valued at £400, 950 acres 
of land, and 25 slaves. Payne represented his county in the house 
of commons from 1781 until 1782 and in 1784.*7 


“Land Grant Index; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 76. 

“1 Census of 1790; Carteret County Records, Miscellaneous Papers; Carteret County, List 
of Taxables, 1784. 

42 Census of 1790; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 83. 

Census of 1790; L. P., Tax Lists, 1783-1785, Chowan County, 1785. 

44 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax Lists, 1783-1785, Chowan County, 1785; 
L. P., Tax Lists, 1783-1785, Tyrrell County, 1784; Trenholme, Ratification in North Carolina, 
151, n. 





 Trenholme, Ratification in North Carolina, 147; L. P., Tax Lists 1783-1785, Chowan 
County, 1785; Census of 1790; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 94. 

“H. M. Wagstaff, ed., The Papers of John Steele, I, 85n (hereafter cited as Wagstaff, 
Steele Papers); Land Grant Index; Census of 1790; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 88. 

47 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax Lists, 1783-1785, Chowan County, 1785. 
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CRAVEN COUNTY 


Joseph Leech, planter, had no significant political experience 
prior to the Hillsboro convention. He was an extensive land- 
owner; in the period from 1755 to 1790, Leech received grants 
totaling 16,352 acres. After 1790 he received 7,495 acres. Leech 
held 15 slaves in 1790.*8 

Abner Neale, member of the house of commons in 1785 and 
1786, owned 20 slaves and had a property evaluation of £6,360 
in 1779. There is some confusion of names, with senior and junior 
both appearing in the land grants; however, 3,500 acres is ap- 
proximately the amount held by this delegate.*® 

Richard Dobbs Spaight, a leading advocate of ratification, was 
born at New Bern, North Carolina, March 25, 1758. Educated in 
Ireland and in Scotland at the University of Glasgow, Spaight 
returned to North Carolina and entered military service. He 
represented North Carolina in the Continental Congress, 1783- 
1785, and Craven County in the house of commons, 1785-1787. 
In 1787 Spaight represented North Carolina at the Philadelphia 
convention. He was chosen governor of the state, 1792-1795, and 
was elected to the Fifth and Sixth Congresses. Spaight was killed 
in 1802 in a duel which grew out of a political controversy with 
John Stanly—Spaight was a Republican, Stanly a Federalist. 
Spaight was an extensive property owner having 71 slaves and 
landholdings valued at £6,500 in 1779." 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


George Elliot had varied property interests. His will mentions 
5,000 silver dollars and 694 acres of land. Other holdings include 
“sawmills, farm, and business.” Elliot owned 35 slaves and re- 
ceived grants for 1,780 acres of land between 1786 and 1789; 
additional grants were received after 1790." 

William Barry Grove, after representing Cumberland County 
in the house of commons, 1787-1790, and the two state ratifying 
conventions, 1788 and 1789, was elected to the Second Congress 
of the United States and served continuously from 1791 to 1803 
in that body. In politics and opinions, Grove was a warm Federal- 





4 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index. 

49 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 122; Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax 
Lists 1779, Craven County. 

50 Wagstaff, Steele Papers, I, 85 n, 108 n, 314, 318 n; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 
109; Trenholme, Ratification in North Carolina, 73f; Census of 1790; L. P., Tax Lists, 1779, 
Craven County. 

51 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; Cumberland County Records, Wills, 1757-1869, III, 
1-23. 
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ist. He was a man of extensive property, living in a fine mansion 
“superior to all other houses of the neighborhood.” The records 
show that Grove received grants for 1,233 acres of land between 
1791 and 1793. He also owned 520 acres and two town lots in 
1787 ; the census lists 17 slaves under his name.*” 

James Porterfield, member of the house of commons from 
Fayetteville in 1791, was appointed commissioner for purchasing 
tobacco for the state by resolution of the General Assembly, De- 
cember, 1788. His property was valued at £600 in 1786, and he 
held 28 slaves.® 

CURRITUCK COUNTY 


Joseph Ferebee owned property valued at £1,148 in 1779, 
1,371 acres of land in Tennessee in 1786 (no evidence of specula- 
tion), and 283 acres in Currituck County were added in 1791. 
Ferebee owned eight slaves in 1790. He was active in local poli- 
tics prior to the Hillsboro convention as a member of the house 
of commons from 1782 until 1788." 

William Ferebee, member of the house of commons in 1778 and 
of the state senate from 1782 to 1784, owned a considerable 
amount of property which was evaluated at £10,996 in 1779. 
William Ferebee, senior and junior, are confused in the records 
after 1786. The delegate seems to have held about 1,300 acres of 
land prior to the convention and an additional 3,062 acres in 
Tennessee. In 1790 he held 17 slaves. There is no evidence that 
Ferebee was speculating in Western lands.® 

John Humphries owned 23 slaves and personalty with a total 
evaluation of £6,917. His political experience consisted of repre- 
sentation in the house of commons, 1779-1782, and 1786-1788.56 

James Phillips held 1,028 acres of land in 1783 and a total of 
four slaves in 1790. He represented Currituck County in the 
house of commons from 1780 to 1781 and again in 1783. In 1784 
Phillips was a member of the state senate.°’ 





& Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; Cumberland County Records, List of Taxables, 
1787; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, LI, 124. 

53 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, I1, 124; Census of 1790; Cumberland County Records, List 
of Taxables, 1777-1787, 1786; Samuel Johnston Letterbook, 1788-1789, 23. 

54 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax Lists 1779, Currituck County; Wheeler, 
Historical Sketches, Il, 1384. 

585 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 134; Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax 
Lists, 1779, Currituck County. 

86 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, 11, 134; Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax 
Lists, 1779, Currituck County. 

St Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 134; Census of 1790; Land Grant Index. 
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GATES COUNTY 


William Baker held 35 slaves and 1,892 acres of land in 1790. 
In 1782 Baker represented his county in the state senate; he held 
no other political position prior to 1790.*° 

James Gregory had an interest in shipping. His will reveals 
the ownership of the boat Ruba and other indications of com- 
mercial interests are found. Gregory received grants for 682 
acres of land in Gates County and held 29 slaves. He represented 
his county in the state senate from 1780 to 1782; no other politi- 
cal positions are indicated.*® 

Thomas Hunter was an extensive property holder. His land 
grants totaled 2,930 acres in Gates, Halifax, and Chowan counties. 
In his will he mentions three “plantations and mills.”” Hunter did 
not hold a political office before 1786 and owned 33 slaves in 
1790.% 

Joseph Reddick held 2,126 acres of land in Gates County, 189 
acres in Tyrrell, and 640 acres in Cumberland in 1789; he owned 
15 slaves in 1790. Reddick gained considerable political experi- 
ence through service in the house of commons, 1780-1784, and in 
the state senate where he served continually from 1785 to 1811. 

HERTFORD COUNTY 


Samuel Harrell, who had no political experience at all prior to 
the Hillsboro convention, possessed 334 acres of land “on White- 
oak Branch” and six slaves.* 

George Wynns had not held public office prior to 1788. In 1790 
he owned 34 slaves; land records do not indicate extensive hold- 
ings in Hertford County.® 

Thomas Wynns listed 33 slaves in 1790; no other information 
is available concerning his property holdings. Wynns, not active 
in politics until 1787, represented Hertford County in the house 
of commons during that year. In 1790 he was elected to the state 
senate and served uninterruptedly until 1800. He was a planter 
by profession and lived near Winton at “Barfield’s” ferry. 





SL. P., Tax Lists, 1786-1790, Gates County, 1789; Land Grant Index; Census of 1790; 
Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 159. 

58 Census of 1790; L. P., Tax Lists, 1786-1790, Gates County, 1789; Gates County Records, 
Wills, 1762-1805, I, 56; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 159. 

8 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax Lists, 1786-1790, Gates County, 1789; 
Gates County Records, Wills, 1762-1805, I, 73. 

61 Census of 1790; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 159; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax 
Lists, 1786-1790, Gates County, 1789. 

*2 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index. 

6 Census of 1790. 
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HYDE COUNTY 


John Eborn, representative in the house of commons, 1783- 
1788, and in the state senate, 1789-1792, received land grants for 
300 acres in 1782, 1,040 acres along with other small grants in 
1786 and 1787, and owned 17 slaves in 1790. Eborn’s property 
totaled 1,188 acres plus the Negroes and movables in 1796. He 
inherited two Negro men and 440 acres of land in “Bofort” 
County from James Eborn.® 

Caleb Foreman received 200 acres of land in 1765 and 100 acres 
in 1785. The land records also show other entries for 700 acres 
in 1779 and 1784, making a total acreage of about 1,000. Fore- 
man’s political experience was limited to county politics; he held 
no state political positions.® 

Seth Hovey had received a grant for 286 acres of land prior to 
1786; in 1787 he was granted an additional 300 acres with “Eph. 
Elsbre in the Devils Woodyard” ; he possessed five slaves.®* 

James Jasper, whose political career begins with membership 
in the Hillsboro convention, owned only seven slaves and 840 
acres of land. 

Abraham Jones possessed 640 acres of land in Tennessee and 
1,280 acres in Hyde County; he held only five slaves in 1790. 
Jones’s political career began as a state senator, 1784-1788, and 
seems to have ended at the Hillsboro convention.® 

JOHNSTON COUNTY 


William Bridges (perhaps Bridgers) , Johnston County’s repre- 
sentative in the house of commons, 1787, owned only 300 acres 
of land in his home county.” 

LINCOLN COUNTY 


William Maclaine is not listed in any of the available records; 
therefore, no conclusions can be reached concerning his economic 
status. As his name is spelled M’Laine in some of the records of 
the convention, it is possible that the correct spelling was never 
given. A William McLean represented Lincoln County in the 
house of commons from 1788 to 1791." 





ee of 1790; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 212f; Land Grant Index; Hyde County 
wills. 

Land Grant Index; Hyde County Wills; Hyde County Records, Land Entries. 

® Census of 1790; Land Grant Index. 

6 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index. 

6 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 212f. 

7 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 219; Land Grant Index. 
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John Moore, who represented Lincoln County in the house of 
commons, 1788-1790, is listed with 100 acres of land prior to the 
convention ; he was granted an additional 262 acres after 1788.7? 

John Sloane, member of the house of commons from 1781 to 
1785, owned 2,350 acres of land granted in the 1780’s; he held no 
slaves.” 

MARTIN COUNTY 


Whitmel Hill, one of the more extensive property owners 
among the Federalists, was born in Bertie County, North Caro- 
lina, February 12, 1743, and received his education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Hill, a Revolutionary patriot, had a dis- 
tinguished political career. In 1776 he was a delegate to the pro- 
vincial congress at Halifax which organized the state military 
departments and framed the state constitution. Member of the 
house of commons during 1777, Hill was elected delegate to the 
Continental Congress in 1778 and served until 1781. At the same 
time he represented Martin County in the state senate; in 1784 
he returned to the senate and served until 1786. Hill’s property 
interests are difficult to determine. In 1790 he owned 140 slaves 
but grants for only 1,280 acres of land are recorded for him in 
Lincoln County.™ 

William M’Kinzie is listed as the owner of eight slaves in 1790; 
it is impossible to determine his other property holdings.” 

Nathan Mayo, member of the house of commons in 1778 and 
1784 and of the senate from 1786 to 1792, held land grants for 
1,493 acres prior to 1791.” 

William Slade had limited political experience before 1788 as 
a member of the house of commons in 1777. He was granted 2,670 
acres of land in the 1780’s; he owned 28 slaves in 1790.” 

MECKLENBURG COUNTY 

Robert Irwin, Mecklenburg’s lone Federalist member at the 
convention, was born in Pennsylvania and moved to North Caro- 
lina in 1763. His extensive political career included representa- 
tion in the state senate, 1778-1784. Irwin held a grant for 600 
acres of land on “both sides of Fair Forest Creek” and additional 





7 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 225 f.; Land Grant Index. 

7 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 225 f.; Land Grant Index; Census of 1790. 
™% Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 252; Land Grant Index; Census of 1790. 
% Census of 1790. 

7 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 253; Land Grant Index. 
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grants for 1,000 acres—a total of 1,600 acres. In 1790 he owned 
three slaves.”® 
PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


Devotion Davis, member of the Halifax convention of 1776 
which framed the state constitution and member of the house of 
commons in 1788, held six slaves in 1790. His other property 
holdings cannot be determined accurately; 160 acres of land are 
listed in the land grants.” 

Edward Everegain held 27 slaves and at least 200 acres of land. 
He had been a Revolutionary patriot and represented Pasquo- 
tank in the senate from 1782 to 1784 and in the house of commons 
from 1785 to 1790.*%° 

John Lane owned five slaves, six town lots, and some small 
acreage. He does not appear an extensive property holder.*! 

Thomas Reading possessed 17 slaves in 1790 and held grants 
for 1,420 acres of land. He also held other land grants in partner- 
ship. Reading’s political career includes service in the house of 
commons in 1779, from 1782 until 1785, and in 1786.* 

Enoch Relfe, a person of limited political experience, owned at 
least 425 acres of land and 17 slaves.** 

PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


Thomas Harvey, member of the house of commons from 1786 
to 1787, held 1,374 acres of land, 18 town lots, and other small 
land grants. His will reveals that he was a debtor and the owner 
of a plantation.** 

Samuel Johnston, statesman of the transition period from 
colony to statehood, member of the Continental Congress, 1780- 
1782, governor of North Carolina, 1787-1789, and United States 
Senator, 1789-1793, was a native of Scotland. He came to North 
Carolina at an early age and resided in Chowan County. Johnston 
was an outstanding Federalist and presided over both the Hills- 
boro and Fayetteville conventions. He owned 96 slaves and at 
least 4,554 acres of land in denominations of 635 acres in Chowan, 


™ Wheeler, Historical Sketches, Il, 254 f.; 7 Grant Index; Census of 1790; D. A. 
Tompkins, History of Mecklenburg County, Il 

7 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 339 f.; Wena of 1790; L. P., Tax Lists, 1786-1790, 
Pasquotank County, 1789; Pasquotank County Records, Wills 1720-1804, II, 34. 
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1786-1790. 

§1 Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; L. P., Tax Lists, 1786-1790, Pasquotank County, 1789. 
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114 acres in Bertie, 440 acres in Pasquotank, 2,800 acres in 
Halifax, and 563 acres in Northampton. It is also known that 
Johnston, who had suffered losses in paper money in North Caro- 
lina, asked a friend in 1784 to invest £1,000 for him outside of 
the state so that he might have a secure fund for the education 
of his boys. He also owned a splendid library. 

John Skinner, member of the house of commons in 1783 and of 
the state senate from 1784 to 1788, owned 38 slaves and 850 acres 
of land.* 

Joshua Skinner, representative for Chowan in the state senate, 
1790-1794, possessed a plantation of 830 acres, 20 slaves, and 
“other personal property.’’’? 

William Skinner, commissioner of the Continental Loan Office 
in North Carolina and Revolutionary patriot, received grants for 
1,399 acres of land between 1779 and 1785. He owned 47 slaves in 
1790 and his will mentions 50 silver dollars, debts, and that 
through his marriage his estate was “more than Two Thousand 
Pounds the worse.’’®® 

PITT COUNTY 

David Perkins held 625 acres of land before 1790 and owned 

nine slaves—not an extensive property owner.®*® 
ROBESON COUNTY 


Elias Barnes owned eight slaves and 250 acres of land in 1790. 
In 1795 he was granted 2,280 acres and hundreds of acres more 
between 1790 and 1800. Barnes represented Robeson County in 
the house of commons from 1787 to 1791 and later served several 
terms in the state Senate.® 

Neil Brown, member of the house of commons from 1787 to 
1789, owned two slaves and had no land entries in Robeson 
County before 1790. After 1790 he was granted 1,210 acres, and 
his will lists “1,042 acres, 3 surveys, and [one] still.” 

John Cade had been granted 2,050 acres of land in Bladen 
County and 448 acres in Robeson County before 1790. He owned 





% Trenholme, Ratification in North Carolina, 32 n, 146; L. P., Tax Lists, 1783-1785, 
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17 slaves, and his will mentions “a plantation, 5 other parcels of 
land,” and “debts.” 

John Willis, member of the state senate from 1787 to 1792, 
owned 14 slaves in 1790 and 200 acres of land were entered in 
1779. Willis received an estimated 6,000 acres between 1790 and 
1795. 

SUMNER COUNTY (TENNESSEE) 

William Stokes is listed in the available records as holding 200 
acres of land in Craven County.” 

James Winchester owned 1,268 acres of land in partnership 
with George Winchester by 1795. The available records are not 
sufficient to warrant an estimation of his property interests in 
1788 and 1789.% 

TYRRELL COUNTY 

Edmund Blount represented both Tyrrell and Chowan counties 
and is credited with a vote from each county. 

Josiah Collins, with extensive property interests, acquired title 
to 58,086 acres of land in Tyrrell County and 650 acres in Ten- 
nessee between 1788 and 1789. After 1790 the interest of Collins 
in western land was increased by additional grants amounting to 
25,000 acres with an equal addition in Tyrrell County. He also 
held many thousands of acres in partnership; before 1790 
“Josiah Collins and others” received grants for an estimated 
126,624 acres.®” 

Simeon Spruill was granted 854 acres from 1752 to 1779. Later 
records indicate smaller holdings. He owned nine slaves in 1790.*° 

Thomas Stewart received grants for 1,000 acres of land be- 
tween 1781 and 1782; tax lists indicate he held 1,200 acres in 
1784. His will mentions a plantation, Negroes, cattle, hogs, horses, 
tools, lands in Montgomery County, saw and grist mills, 1,000 
acres, four Negroes, lands in Halifax County, $300, £50, land in 
the town of Plymouth, and land in South Carolina. The Census 
of 1790 lists four slaves for Stewart. He had little political ex- 
perience prior to his participation in the Convention of 1788. 





% Census of 1790; Land Grant Index; Robeson County Records, Wills, 1783-1851, I, 52. 
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WAKE COUNTY 

Thomas Hines, member of the house of commons in 1779 and 
1789, held 1,544 acres of land in 1785.!° 

Nathaniel Jones, delegate to the house of commons in 1780, 
received grants for 1,712 acres of land prior to 1790 and owned 
17 slaves.1% 
EDENTON (TOWN) 


James Iredell, lawyer and one of the outstanding Federalists 
of North Carolina, was born in Lewes, Sussex County, England, 
October 5, 1751, the son of a Bristol merchant. Iredell came to 
North Carolina, where his uncle, Henry McCulloch, owned a large 
tract of land. In 1768 he was a customs official at Port Roanoke 
(Edenton). He studied law under Samuel Johnston and was 
licensed to practice in 1770 or 1771. An active Revolutionary 
writer, Iredell drafted the state judiciary law in 1777, and he was 
appointed one of the first judges. In 1779 he became attorney 
general. In the debates of the Hillsboro convention, Iredell was 
the ablest defender of the Constitution. In 1788 Iredell County 
was named for him, and in 1790 he was appointed associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States by George Wash- 
ington. 

In 1787 James Iredell held 1,500 acres at “Tuckahoc on Trent 
River in the County of Jones” ; 300 acres by estimation “near the 
above grant’’; 200 acres on “Beaver Creek” in Jones County; 
2,130 acres in Anson County; a 400 acre island “lying in the 
Chowan River” ; a house and lot in Edenton, and eight slaves. His 
will reveals that he was also a debtor.!” 


HALIFAx (TOWN) 


William R. Davie, lawyer and Revolutionary soldier, was born 
in Cumberland County, England, in 1756. He was brought to 
this country by his father in 1763. Davie was educated at the 
“Queens Museum,” a well known Charlotte academy, and at the 
College of New Jersey. After graduation Davie began the study 
of law at Salisbury. He represented Halifax in the house of com- 
mons from 1786 to 1787 and again in 1789, and for several terms 
after 1790. Davie also took a leading part in the establishment of 


100 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 414 f.; Land Grant Index. 

1 Ceneus of 1790; Land Grant Index. 
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the University of North Carolina. In 1787 he was one of the 
delegates to the Philadelphia Convention called to frame the 
Federal Constitution. After returning to North Carolina at the 
conclusion of the Philadelphia Convention, Davie became an out- 
standing Federalist. Beard says that Davie “quickly accumulated 
a large estate,” including an excellent plantation at Tivoli in 
South Carolina. Davie owned 36 slaves in 1790.1 
NEW BERN (TOWN) 


John Sitgreaves, lawyer of New Bern, served his state as an 
officer in the Revolution, member of the Congress of the Con- 
federation, 1784-1785, member of the house of commons, 1786- 
1790, and speaker of the house, 1787-1788, and as United States 
judge for the District of North Carolina from 1790 until his 
death in 1802. Sitgreave’s property interests included personalty 
valued at £1,500 in 1779, 23 slaves, and 5,000 acres of land in the 
eastern district of Tennessee.’ 


SALISBURY (TOWN) 


John Steele, prominent merchant, represented Salisbury in the 
state assembly in 1787; served as commissioner to deal with the 
Cherokee and Chickasaw Indians, 1788; was a member of the 
Congess of the United States, 1790-1793; and was comptroller of 
the United States Treasury, 1796-1802. Steele possessed business 
energy and ability that brought him “considerable material 
rewards.” Inheriting some property, he increased this to a valu- 
able estate for the times—mostly in land and slaves. 


WILMINGTON (TOWN) 


Archibald Maclaine, one of the best known lawyers in the Cape 
Fear region, if not in the whole state, was born in Scotland. He 
came to America and settled about 1750. He was a member for 
Wilmington of the Third Provincial Congress, August 20-Septem- 
ber 10, 1775, and a member of the Committee of Public Safety 
for the Wilmington District, 1776. Maclaine advocated mild 
measures against the Tories and thus subjected himself to charges 
of disloyalty. After the Revolution, Maclaine was a strong 
Federalist. In 1777 and 1780 he was state senator for Brunswick 


18 William R. Davie Papers, 1778-1817; ceneme of 1790; Samuel A’Court Ashe and others, 
Biographical History of North Carolina, VI, 
mL. P., Tax Lists, 1779, Craven Susaies ~or Records, North Carolina Grants in 
Tennessee, 1778-1791, microfilm: Census of 1790. 
106 Wagstaff, Steele Papers, I, xxv-xxviii. 
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County and represented Wilmington in the house of commons 
from 1782 to 1786. Little specific information is available con- 
cerning Maclaine’s personalty. It is known that he had a large 
library and was a member of the Episcopal Church. When he 
first came to America Maclaine was engaged in the mercantile 
business; he turned to law after a business failure.’ 


106 Wagstaff, Steele Papers, I, 16-17, gives Northern Ireland as Maclaine’s birthplace— 
this may be an error; Trenholme, Ratification in North Carolina, 122 n, 153 n, 154 n, 165 n. 
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CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE—SALEM BOARDING 
SCHOOL, 1834-1844 


By MARIAN H. BLAIR 


It is not often that a historian who attempts to reconstruct 
events after a hundred years is able to call to his assistance 
more than six hundred eye witnesses qualified to speak on con- 
ditions of the day. For the Salem historian this is made possible 
by the letters preserved by the Reverend John Jacobson and now 
in the Salem College library.’ Most of the letters bear the dates 
1836, 1837, 1841, 1842, although there are scattered ones cover- 
ing the ten years of Dr. Jacobson’s administration. There are 
also a few personal letters written by Dr. Jacobson and his wife 
which are now in the possession of Bishop Howard Rondthaler, 
their grandson. The majority of the letters are from parents 
desirous of placing their daughters in Salem Academy, and it 
is possible to put together, from comments by those who knew 
the school, a picture of life within Salem walls and to give 
glimpses of general conditions throughout the South which to a 
greater or lesser degree affected the growth of the institution. 
The original spelling and the punctuation, or more often the 
lack of it, have been retained, as they add a flavor of the times 
and suggest, perhaps, why the rapidly growing number of female 
seminaries for “higher education” found it necessary to lay stress 
upon fundamentals of English grammar and composition. 

In 1834 the Reverend John Jacobson, then pastor of the Beth- 
ania Church, was called to Salem Academy as inspector or 
principal. The number of letters of application gives evidence of 
the growing reputation of the school. In 1835 the enrollment 
increased from 77 to 137, and by the end of 1839 the enrollment 
had reached 174 with out-of-state students from Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky, and 
Arkansas. There were also from time to time students from 
Mississippi.? By 1836 the buildings were crowded to capacity, 
and applicants were being turned away or placed on a waiting 


1 The letters are among the unclassified documents in the Salem College library vault. 
*For a list of the numbers enrolled from 1808 to 1856 see Rev. Levin T. Reichel, The 
Moravians in North Carolina (Philadelphia, 1857), 130-131. 
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list. Richard Watson of Fairfield District, South Carolina, wrote 
on June 24 that since the application of his daughter could not 
be accepted, he was sending her to the female academy at Wains- 
borough, and a certain Kearney of Warrenton was forced to send 
his sister to Prince Edward Academy in Virginia since “he could 
not wait so long” for an opening at Salem.’ On January 27, 1837, 
Martha Morgan of Wadesboro wrote concerning her daughter 
Mary: 


On arriving as far as Salisbury I learned that others had been 
refused. I therefore left her at Salisbury at School with Mrs. 
Hutchinson a lady with whom I was highly pleased, I think her 
an accomplished and pious woman, but having been partly edu- 
cated at Salem myself I feel greatly prepossessed in favor of that 
institution I am also unwilling to risk my Daughters health in 
so unhealthy a place as Salisbury.* 


Now and then requests came to the principal to make arrange- 
ments for girls to “be furnished with boarding”’ in private homes 
until a vacancy should occur in the academy, and occasionally 
girls were left at the tavern under the care of Colonel Gotts in 
the hope that they could later be received as boarding students 
in the school.® 

By 1837 applications were being made months in advance. 
Julian E. Leach of Randolph County wrote on January 23: 


Understanding that your Female School is in a highly pros- 
perous condition and so crowded that some who go at the begin- 
ning of each Session for the purpose of joining the School cannot 
be admitted, I take this early opportunity of informing You that 
I wish to send my Sister to your School the ensueing Session 
and hope by this means I shall secure a situation for her. 


Absolom Jones of Watson’s Grove Post Office, Greene County, 
Georgia, in a letter dated November 3, 1837 wrote: 


As you cannot receive any pupils until next June, I now inform 
you that I wish to enter My daughter, Nancy W. Jones about 12 
years of age and expect her to remain at your institution, about 
three years. 


8 Dated December 18, 1837. Unless otherwise stated all letters used in this article were 
to John Jacobson. 

Other schools mentioned in the letters are Edgworth Academy in Greensboro and 
Cokesbury in Abbeville District, South Carolina. See letters from Charles H. Rice, Beach 
Island, Georgia, December 13, 1837, and from Jos. Halsy, Columbia, August 28, 1841. 

5 See letter from S. D. Moore, Mount Airy, January 8, 1841. 
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Edmund Ruffin of Petersburg, Virginia, writing on December 
15, 1837 stated: 


I should not hesitate to enter my daughter but for the long and 
uncertain delay to be encountered before she can be admitted. 
You state that “the prospect of being able to receive any more 
pupils before next June is very doubtful, and even at that period 
far from certain.” 


Urgent and sometimes amusing arguments were presented by 
parents who felt that their daughters should receive particular 
consideration. John Rice of Chester District, South Carolina, 
when informed that he would have to wait until fall or later to 
place his daughters at Salem, wrote on April 30, 1837, that they 
ought to be accepted earlier because “it will not doe to take 
children from the South to that cold climate in the fall or winter.” 
W. F. Leak of Rockingham in a letter dated May 13, 1837, wrote 
hopefully that he was applying for his daughter because he 
thought it “probable that the pressure in the money market 
might cause some Gentlemen from the cotton growing States not 
to fill up their application,” and J. Erwin of Livingston, Ala- 
bama, said on September 28, 1841: 


From the very liberal patronage your School has received from 
Alabama, we feel that we have some claim on you to make some- 
thing more than exertion to provide for the reception of our 
daughters. 


Not many of the letters of application mention the preparation 
of students before entering Salem, but Mrs. E. F. Whitaker of 
Enfield, North Carolina, who had herself been a student at the 
academy, in a letter dated September 6, 1837 to Francis Fries 
included the report of her daughter as given by a tutor: 


She has completed in the North American Arithmetic the four 
elementary principles Simple Interest, Discount Percentage and 
Fractions, Vulgar and Decimal-Part second and third of North 
American Arithmetic to the twenty fifth article comprising the 
elements of Arithmetic Int, Discount, Banking, Fractions etc. 
Progress in Latin highly flatering for the time devoted to it, 
having given oral translations of Sallust oral and written trans- 
lations of the Bucolics (Virgil), Olney’s Geography accompanied 
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by the map will be completed by the close of the year. Reading, 
English, grammar, Orthography tolerably correct. 


Instructions as to the work to be pursued at Salem are more 
frequent; and the following excerpts from letters show the vary- 
ing attitudes of parents toward the academy curriculum: 


Beauford Bridge Barwell District, S. C. 

12th, February 1837 
I wish my Daughter to Studdy the different branches of the 
English Language, together with Drawing and painting plain 
and Ornamental needle work and music. 

Charles H. Rice 


Tumbling Shoals, 8. C. 

Aug. 16th 1837 
I wish my daughter[s] taught the solid branches first viz Arith- 
matic, English Grammar. Geography and to write well. They 
read and spell pretty well, write tolerable and have a smattering 
of Arithmetic and Grammar. After getting perfect in the above 
branches, I should have no objection to their spending a few 
months, in other branches of another order, also I should wish a 
part of their time devoted to domestic affairs. 

Joseph Sullivan 


Middedgeville, (Geo) 

2nd Dec. 1837 
I wish them [my daughters] both thoroughly instructed in all 
the useful and ornamental branches of femal education. Intellec- 
tual accomplishments even in a lady are preferable to personal 
attractions. The former will last and improve with time subserve 
all the valuable purposes of our being, while the latter soon fade 
and perish. I wish them to be brought up as to be made useful 
members of society and to this end I commit their course to your 
good judgement. . . . I have directed them to purchase a bible 
a piece, and to read it—I will thank you to see that they attend 


to this request. 
Charles J. McDonald 


Livingston, Sumpter Co. Alabama 
August 13th 1841 
I shall wish her [my daughter] confined to the higher branches 
of Female Education and particularly to the ornamental Branch- 


es. 


Willis Crenshaw 
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Surry, N. C. 

Sept. 19th 1842 
I wish her [my daughter] to study geometry, Arithmatick, geog- 
raphy, natural and moral philosophy. (Maylands moral philoso- 
phy I prefer) English Grammer, reading writing and musick. 

Nathaniel Boyden 


One parent with an eye to finances writes from Oxford, N. C. 
as follows: 


Your terms you say is five dollars entrance—Board washing 
and Tuition including Reading Grammer Writing Arithmetick 
Geography the use of the Globe Composition Natural philosophy 
Chemistry Botany Latin French Drawing and painting plain 
needle work Etc. per quarter Thirty dollars. 

Instruction in music per quarter five dollars. 

Instruction in Ornamental Needle work three dollars p. q. for 
the use of Library one dollar per quarter. As I have no wish 
that she [my daughter] should study Latin French nor Painting 
should be glad to know what the charge would be including all 
the rest of the studys above stated.® 


The Moravian love of music found a ready response on the 
part of the patrons of the school who were eager to have their 
daughters learn to play an instrument, and it is pleasant to 
think how many pianos were set tinkling throughout the South 
by female pupils of Miss Crist’s popular music classes.? In 1842 
a member of the faculty was sent to New York to buy a new piano 
from Samuel Gilbert’s Boston firm which had a ware room kept 
by Freedom Hill at 329 Broadway. Although the price was listed 
at $325.00,° a subsequent letter from Mr. Hill indicated that he 
had made the school a special price. 

Organ and guitar were also taught. John Parkhill writing from 
Tallahassee, Florida, on September 4, 1837, said: 


Rebecca Copland wishes to learn to play on the Guitar—I have not 
the least objection—and I beg of you to have them [my daugh- 
ters] taught as if they were your own children—but above every 
thing teach them the way to everlasting life—I am very fond of 
Sacred Music—If the children have good voices I wish their 
Singing cultivated—If they can learn to execute well on the 
Piano or Guitar have them taught. 

From Robert Taylor, October 11, 1842. 

7See letter from T. F. Napier, New York, June 7, 1839. 


8 See letter from Lemuel Gilbert, New York, August 13, 1842. 
®From New York, June 10, 1842. 
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W. G. Taylor of Elizabethton, Tennessee, wrote somewhat whim- 
sically on January 24, 1841, concerning his niece, “If Mary thinks 
(as she doubtless will) that thruming on the guitar will conduce 
to the restoration of her health, she is at liberty to take lessons.” 
On January 5, 1841, A. I. Lawton of Robertville, South Carolina, 
gave the following specific instructions in regard to his daugh- 
ter’s musical education: 


If convenient, if not previously learned, I will thank you to have 
my daughter taught the following pieces of music the Echo, 
Strike the Cymbal, The Hunter’s Horn, The Minstrel’s Return 
from the War, The Meeting of the Waters and There’s a Health 
to thee, Tom More. Perhaps I have named too many, but she may 
have practiced some of them already. 


Although there was no special course planned for those de- 
siring to teach, the academy was recognized as giving adequate 
preparation for the profession, and requests for teachers were 
not infrequent. Green B. Montgomery, Sr., of Chester District, 
South Carolina, in a letter concerning his granddaughter said 
that he would “Like she should Become a Teacher if Her Talent 
would admit it.’2° and John Haralson of Haywood, Chatham 
County, North Carolina, wrote when his daughter had completed 
her course, “I presume she is sufficiently advanced to be able 
to instruct in a Female School in a private family or in some 
village.” On February 9, 1837, Henry Jones of Athens, Tennes- 
see, wrote an appeal for a teacher: 


We are destitute of a teacher in music and painting, but wish 
to procure one if possible. Our teacher that was here last session 
went to the South to spend the winter and we understand she 
has married. She had a good class last session and we think 
that a lady may make from 500. to 700. or 800 dollars a year if 
she can teach both music and painting. ... We have a good piano 
and wish to have it in use as our girls have attended to music 
only one session. We should much prefer one that is pious and 
sturdy. If such a teacher can be had from your school as we want, 
you would do us a great favour by informing us. 


J. E. Dawson of Madison, Morgan County, Georgia, sent the fol- 
lowing request on October 27, 1841: 








1 Dated December 5, 1837. 
11 Dated April 12, 1842. 
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A lady who is well qualified to give instruction in Drawing, 

Painting, Plain and Ornamental needle work can find a desirable 

Situation in the Seminary at La Grange Geo. ... The Situation 

-y ood of the most desirable in the South and is uninteruptedly 
ealthy. 


In spite of the flourishing condition of the school and the fav- 
orable business conditions in the South during the 1830’s, means 
of collecting tuition fees from patrons outside the state were 
often exceedingly difficult. United States currency was frequent- 
ly not available, and there was a high rate of exchange on cur- 
rency issued by state banks. The following letter throws interest- 
ing light on the financial problems of the school arising from an 
unstable currency. 


Pickensville, Alabama 

Feby. 27th, 1838 
You will herewith find enclosed the right hand half of a One 
hundred dollar bill on the State Bank of South Carolina dated 
Jany 2 1834. Letter B. No. 150. Wm. Lee Prest and Samuel 
Wragegsby Cashier—Also the right hand half of a Fifty dollar 
bill Bank of Charleston So. Carolina dated Nov 19 1835. No. 40 
Letter B. Hawltok Prest A G Rose Cashier. 

You will please write me on the receipt of this and I will for- 

ward the left hand halves. 
The impossibility of getting it has prevented me from sending 
United States money some time ago. Alabama or Mississippi 
money, such as is only in circulation here would be at too heavy 
a discount to send to you, I have therefore sent the next best 
to U.S. which is South Carolina. 

Silas Wood 


The enclosing of parts of bills had its disadvantages, however, 
as James B. Erwin of Erwinton, South Carolina, upon being 
notified that his money had not arrived expressed the fear that, 
“some postmaster between us have taken out the two half Bills 
and [is] no doubt waiting for the other halves—of which how- 
ever I am sure he will be disappointed.” The letter continues, 
“There are many waggoners from your state who trade here... . 
If you could safely send an order by any of them it would be 
Punctually Paid on sight.’ 

In 1842 letters which found their way to the principal’s desk 
mention general hard times throughout the South. One from 


18 Dated January 17, 1887. 
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Florida comments on the “Unexpected fall of property and the 
great depreciation of our currency with the great difficulty of 
procuring the proper funds except at an enormous exchange.’’® 
A writer from Georgia says, “I should have sent you some money 
before this time if it had not been for the derangement of the 
currency of Georgia I made an effort to get a check for you some 
time agoe and the[y] ask me Eighteen per cent and I could not 
stand it.”'4 A patron from Alabama regrets “not being able to 
procure a draft that would suit you at this time, but this could 
not be done for less than 25 to 3314 per cent.’® From South 
Carolina the report was: “Times just now are very tight in this 
state, several men of large fortunes—to all appearance—and 
men of first standing have recently failed and I fear the Crash 
is not yet over.’’¢ 

The South continued to feel economic pressure throughout the 
year. Charles Temple of Jackson, Madison County, Tennessee, 
in a letter dated October 10, 1842, wrote: 


I wish you to say what kind of money will be required. Our Banks 
are all paying specie, if our money will go at par with you it 
would be most convenient to send it if not you will please say the 
discount and if too great will get a check on the East so as to 
save exchange and to suit you. 


On November 8, 1842, a letter from Jesse Gibson of Greensboro, 
Alabama, ended on an optimistic note: 


Dear Sir 

I Send by Maj. J. N. Winston for my Daughter as he is going now 
for his and others. I hope you will be so good as to forward my 
account by him and will Send you a Draft payable in N York by 
some Merchants this winter or Spring when they go on for goods 
or by mail as soon as our cotton Market is fully opened We have 
no chance of giting N. C. funs hear now. I am excedingly Sorry 
that I have it not in my power to send you the money at present, 
but you are aware that our money has been at such a discount 
that it would have been ruinous to loos the difference in Exchange 
heretofore but from the present prospects I think that in a very 
Short time that we will be able to get northern funs at a very 
small discount. 





13From D. A. Gaillard, Tallahassee, Florida, May 2, 1842. 

“From Jesse Pope, Forsyth, Georgia, February 25, 1842. 

% From J. Gibson, Greensboro, Alabama, June 9, 1842. 

1% From James D. Erwin, Erwinton, South Carolina, March 1, 1842. 
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In North Carolina also times were difficult, and N. L. Williams 
wrote on December 14, 1842: 


I have six or seven very good beef cattle, which I have been 
trying to sell to apply the proceeds towards Mary Louise’s edu- 
cation, and can not get an offer from the butchers—I have there- 
fore concluded to ask the favour of you to receive the beef for 
the Academy. ... The hides will more than pay me for butcher- 
ing, and sending the beef to Salem—It is very good beef, and I 
will deliver it nicely butchered at 214 cents. 


In spite of delayed payments that resulted in reduced income 
during the early 1840’s, however, Mrs. Jacobson was able to 
write to a friend in the spring of 1844, “Scholars are constantly 
coming in and we are quite full.” 

The principal of a female seminary was responsible not only 
for the educational training of the pupils under his charge and 
the detailed and often burdensome business administration of 
the school, but also for innumerable paternal functions. The let- 
ters give delightfully human touches, evidence of the concern 
of parents for the children who would remain at school for two 
or three years without returning home, but one wonders how the 
principal retained any semblance of calm in the face of the de- 
mands made upon him. Occasionally he was expected to arrange 
for transportation. William Lyon of Alabama, who was interested 
in two girls in Nashville, Tennessee, wrote: “I wish you to have 
some clever respectable sober Honest Dutchman to take a one 
Horse Carry all and go after them. . . . I should suppose you 
could get some one to make the trip and Deliver them to you 
for $150.17 When students arrived on horseback there was often 
a request similar to the one that read, “Her two daughters rides 
two horses, if it is possible please take care of them and sell 
them for what they will bring and give her credit for the pro- 
ceeds.’’!* Once the students were settled in the school there were 
constant parental instructions: 


I have only one or two particulars on which I desire you would 
let my wish control—The first is that my daughters especially 
Martha and Sarah be required to make their own garments, and 
that Elizabeth after this year be required to do the same... . My 








17From Demopolis, Alabama, March 26, 1842. 
18 From Peter Miller, Bolivar, Tennessee, June 28, 1841, for Mrs. Berry. 
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other rule is that no article should be sold them except such as 
are necessary. . . . idleness carelessness and extravgance are 
among the causes of ruin to many families.’® 


I would recommend flannel drawr’s under her other garments, 
and I will be quite obliged to you, Sir, if you would be so kind as 
to request her tutoresses, to have them made for her.*° 


I send by the stage 3 flannel shirts which I wish you to make 
her put on and see that her shoes are thick enough to keep her 
feet warm and dry.*! 


I shall leave in 6 or 8 days for New York if nothing prevents 
and now think of calling and taking Frances on with me. Will 
you be so good as to have her a riding or traveling dress made.”” 
By the advice of Doc. Baker long our family physician and one 
of the most eminent in our State we introduced in Rowema’s 
case the use of the Indian’s Panacea a purely vegitable prepara- 
tion for the purifying of the blood, composed mainly of sassofras, 
Sasaparille and Syrup of Sugar. I have no doubt it contributed 
mainly to the eradicating the disease from her constitution and 
I have great confidence that it will do so again. I wish you with 
the consent of the Physician in whose hands you have placed 
Rowemas case to send to your agent in New York or Charleston 
which ever place you can get it from the soonest an order for 
half a dozen bottles—let her take two or three bottles & and 
then cease for fifteen or twenty days and resume its use to the 
extent of two or three bottles more.?* 


I am extremely anxious that their tutoresses should be pious 
ladies that would take a deep interest in leading them to the 
Saviour. Make them Holy, Grave and Aimable.** 


I know Sir that my daughter—had imbibed considerable fondness 
for dress before she left home I have no wish to encourage her 
in an undue degree—in her attachments for dress—and want to 
leave it to your understainding to say what she should have— 
your village I presume affords the necessary materials or articles 
of dress—Please see she is supplyed properly with clothing which 
may suite her age or Size.*5 


There were many other duties besides providing adequate 
clothing for students. Although mail was not so abundant as 





1® From T. W. Williams, Jr., Yorkville, South Carolina, October 5, 1836. 

2° From Rachel M. Maner, Tallahassee, Florida, December 28, 1836. 

21From Maria B. Owen, Halifax Court House, Virginia, November 21, 1842. 
2 From A. D. Gatewood, Eatonton, Georgia, May 26, 1842. 

23From N. C. Munroe, Macon, Georgia, April 13, 1842. 

24From John Parkhill, Tallahassee, Florida, February 18, 1837. 

% From F. T. Napier, Macon, Georgia, February 18, 1837. 
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today, the reading of all personal correspondence, whether writ- 
ten by students or addressed to them, was an added burden, for 
parental requests such as the following were not unusual: “I must 
therefore request you to open all letters addressed to her [my 
daughter] before handing to her to read.’** Sometimes letters 
contained the news of illness or death, and in 1842 there were 
references to epidemics in the state. M. W. Alexander of Alex- 
andria, North Carolina, wrote as follows: 


When I left Salem at the examination I confidently expected 
to have returned in 4 weeks with Isabella and Sophia, but Isabella 
was taken suddenly bad in a week after we came home with the 
congestion fever. . . . Our county is prostrate in Sickness—4 
Burials at Hopewell our church in 2 days & our beloved pastor 
one of them had only 30 Hours Rev Jno Williamson a most ami- 
able man 10 Buried in our grave yard in a very short time. 18 
children in Charlotte besides grown persons in 3 weeks. 6 I 
learned in one day in Steel Creek churchyard—no family exempt 
& some families all down?? 


J. Medley, writing from Demond Hill, Anson County, N. C., on 
October 19, 1842, said, “The people in this region of Country has 
and are now very Sickly a great many cases of Billious and Inter- 
mitant fever.”” When Martha Ring died at the school in 1836, she 
was buried in the Moravian graveyard and the principal was 
requested to see that a tombstone was placed upon the grave. 
One parent wrote that his daughter seem dissatisfied and con- 
tinued : 


I have a Little negroe Girl that she Claims that I should be glad 
to Hire out. I thought perhaps that you would Hire her, and if 
you do please to Inform me of it I think that it would be some 
company to Ann and I would let her go on Fair Terms a while.”® 


That meticulous accounts were kept of the expenditures of 
each pupil is shown by a receipted bill for Harriet Early. Follow- 
ing the regular charges for tuition were listed: 


Other entries 
April 1 to Sundry printed Music 2.8714 
5 of worsted 1.50 2 pocket chefs 1.00 
26 See letter from R. F. eta Louisburg, N. C., April 5, 1841. 


27Dated September 23, 1842. 
* From G. D. Holcomb, C — (7) Town, North Carolina, July 14, 1837. 
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April 14 two pair of stockings 1.20 pocket book 1214 
Stationary 2 

May 1 to pocket money 1.00 Sundry postage 25 

May 12 Shoes 1.40 214 yd. black muslin 50 


The purchase of supplies required extensive correspondence. 
School books were not easily obtainable and were sometimes 
purchased from Boston or Philadelphia firms. This meant that 
boxes were sent by boat to Petersburg or Norfolk and from there 
by wagon or stage to Salem. The date of arrival was uncertain 
and frequently supplies were not obtainable. Mrs. Jacobson while 
on a visit to her parents in Bethlehem wrote to her husband: 
“Shall I procure Geography books at Philadelphia, and how 
many? Mitchel’s seems to be liked more than any other.” 

There is a bill dated June 21, 1837, from Turner and Hughes 
for textbooks: 


To: 1 doz. worcesters elements of History at 1.25 15.00 
To: 1% doz. worcester geography and atlas 1.50 9.00 
Postage to Raleigh and Return 25 
Paid Stage Fare .50 .75 

24.75 


J. H. Whitney of Boston wrote: “Rand’s Introduction to Penmen- 
ship I could not find. Our book sellers, indeed, had never heard of 
the work.”’”° 

A bill submitted by the firm of Humphreys and Gaither of 
Lexington gives interesting glimpses of the variety of articles 
which were ordered: 


1840 Nov 1 Large plaid Shawl 2.75 
1841 Oct 19 3 pr Nit Drawers 4.50 
Oct 25 1 cloth cap 1.50 

Nov. 6 4 shirts 7.00 

1 Blk Satin Vest Pattern 4.35 

Nov 15 1 Fur Hat 5.50 

Nov 17 1 yd Blk Silk Velvet 5.00 

30.60 


On May 15, 1837, Samuel Gaither, agent for the firm, wrote as 
follows: 





© Dated August 7, 1887. 
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I send 4 doz Baskets 1 Ream fancy letter paper the best I could 
procure either in New York or Philadelphia. I was informed that 
it could not be made as fine as the white paper also 22 Nuca 
and 28 Ribbonbound Whitney Blankets and (pg) cloth which 
Mr. Warner informed me would be devided between you and him- 
self the pg. cloth contains 3914 yds. 


2 Doz Baskets @ $4.00 
2 ditto @ $5.00 
1 Ream Letter Paper $4.37 
22 Nuca Blankets $2.60 
28 Ribbon Bound Whitneys $2.90 


Supplies for “ornamental needle work” came from Boston, and 
J. H. Whitney, formerly of the firm of Whitney and Sanford, 
wrote: 


The Cheneille cords are an article never inquired for or at the 
least very seldom and we have none of them on hand. 

The marking Silk is another article never asked for and this we 
have not. 

The dickers Silk floss is an article much used with us for em- 
broidering this we have a large assortment of. . . . The reason 
why we have not the other articles is that they are not used 
here. Frequently the work most done in one place is not known 
in another—at one time the rage is for beads at another for 
embroidery—at another worsted work. Some Ladies with us 
are at this time working carpets one would suppose it would 
take a moderately long life time to accomplish this—In Phila- 
delphia animals and birds are almost the only designs used for 
working in Worsteds while with us [in Boston] it is impossible 
to sell anything but flower pieces. 


It might be supposed that with the multiplicity of details 
which must have exhausted the time and energy of the principal 
he would have known little of the actual work being done in the 
classroom, but it was his responsibility to hold private examina- 
tions in order to test the knowledge of each pupil before the 
public examinations which came at the end of the term. The 
public examinations were held about the middle of June and 
brought many visitors to Salem, some of whom were doubtless 
entertained in the principal’s home. John McIver of Society Hill, 
South Carolina, wrote on January 7, 1842: “It is with pleasing 
anticipation that I look forward to your examination in June 
at which time I hope to be permitted once more to visit Salem. 





—EEE 


———— 
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For I felt myself well paid for my ride last June in attending 
your examination.” A delightfully reminiscent letter from Jane 
Crawford of Gladdens Grove, Chester District, South Carolina, 
reads as follows: 


How pleased should I be to visit you this summer particularly 
at the time of your examination which is one of the most pleasing 
and also exciting periods in a school girls life, pleasing if she 
is prepared to see her Parents and friends with an assurance that 
she has improved her time and done her duty, but if the reverse 
who can describe the anguish of a person. . . . Accept the best 
wishes and humble respects of your ever devoted pupil Jane to 
her beloved Inspector and Inspectress and excuse me for ad- 
dressing one so far my superior in every respects. 

Your Ever Attached Pupil 

J. M. Crawford*® 


The end of the term did not bring a long and needed rest to the 
principal and tutoresses, as there was a vacation of only two 
weeks during which time most of the pupils remained at the 
school. The new term usually began on the first Monday in July. 
Students who had completed their training at Salem often left 
immediately after the public examinations accompanied by their 
own parents or those of other girls from the same section, but 
occasionally it fell to the lot of the principal to conduct a pupil 
to her home. When Jacobson was returning a pupil to her parents 
in Charleston, he wrote to his wife a letter mailed from Raleigh 
but undated. It shows the time and energy consumed in travel in 
the state. 


I have ascertained here that to-morrow at 7 we leave in a 4 hour 
stage for Goldsboro 45 miles where we arrive in the evening at 
7—the road is good—at 2 the next morning the cars arrive at 
that place from the North and we go on to Wilmington where we 
arrive at eight that same morning—go immediately on board 
the Steam boat and arrive at Charleston the next morning at 
8.... The first day at Greensboro and the succeeding night in 
Hillsboro where we arrived about 10 this morning were very cold. 


In spite of the fact that distances made travel difficult and 
that the demands of the academy and the small community in 
which it was located were many, the principals of the school, 





% Dated February 17. No year given, but the letter is marked “arrived March 2, 1842.” 
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educated as they were in the North, had traveled abroad and 
maintained contacts that were wide and varied. Mention has 
already been made of the relations with business firms in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. The frequent correspondence with 
Lewis Williams, North Carolina representative in Congress, 
brought comments on political affairs of the day. A letter dated 
February 18, 1837, runs as follows: 


Gen. Jackson has indeed shattered the constitution and broken 
it into pieces and there is no longer any proportion in its several 
departments. All power is absorbed in the Executive hands and 
the other branches are reduced to mere cypher. . . a perfect 
nullity. If Mr. President orders the Senate to Expunge from the 
journal, they do it as good and dutiful subjects—If he orders 
the House to stop all pursuit of rogues all investigation after 
frauds and peculations upon the public treasury, they do that 
also—Whitney and all his confederates may now laugh at the 
efforts of the House to keep watch over the public coffers without 
fear they may perpetrate just as many acts of plunder as they 
please—What a deplorable condition we are in What a frightful 
state of political pollution, of servile degradation we are involved 
in at the present moment—Fortunate for the country Jackson’s 
time is mainly expired, and it would have still been more fortu- 
nate, I think, if he had never lived—The battle of New Orleans 
will be no atonement for the overwhelming evil of the destruc- 
tion of the government—Such has been the course of all military 
chiefs—They gain popularity by fighting for their country, and 
then turn that popularity to the destruction of their country. 


In another letter dated January 17, 1837, he wrote from Wash- 
ington, “I take the liberty to send you a specimen of the sort of 
printing for the Education of the Blind,” and commented on the 
progress being made in teaching the blind. On February 19, 
1842, he wrote again from Washington: 


I must refer you to the papers for all the news we have at this 
place. There is nothing to excite much interest since old Mr. 
Adams routed the body of assailants that conspired to a make war 
upon him. It was indeed enough to raise a smile of derision, if not 
of contempt, to see the Nullifiers profess such horror of disunion 
when for the last twelve or fifteen years we have never had a 
tariff discussion without threats of a dissolution of the Union 
from some members of the South, If Adams case does no other 
good, it will stop the mouths of Southern members on the sub- 
ject of disunion. 
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Other interesting glimpses of conditions appear in the letters. 
Samuel Daniel of Charlotte County, Virginia, wrote on April 21, 
1841: “It appears that we are threatened with war with Eng- 
land.” 

On February 16, 1837, William Mann wrote from Tallahas- 
see, Florida, of the disturbances with the Seminole Indians: 


Your esteemed favour reached by due course of mail and at a 
time when I was out on a Jndian excursion. Some of those savages 
had approached within a few miles of our city and committed an 
outrage on some wagons burning two and stealing the drivers 
who were Negroes and taking the mules to carry off their plun- 
der. We persued them about 80 or 90 miles recovered all the 
property but they escaped after being fired upon, though without 
the loss of any life. 


The Moravians from the early days of the Indian mission in 
Georgia had been concerned about the welfare of the Indians, 
and because of the missionaries stationed in the Cherokee Res- 
ervation, there were, from time to time, Indian girls at Salem. 
A letter from Lewis Ross, “grand Salim” of the Cherokee nation, 
written on April 10, 1842, stated that a certain Cooly was coming 
to enter his daughter and that Sarah McDonald, then in school, 
should return with Cooly. When she returned to the reservation 
it was his intention to place her to live with Mrs. Vogler, wife 
of the Moravian missionary. A letter from William 8S. Cooly, 
cousin of the Salem girl, written from Washington City, July 
24, 1842, shows the discouragement with which the Indians were 
often confronted: 


Our object in coming to Washington was to form a new treaty, 
and [we] had the written promise of President Tyler (given last 
year to the delegation) that he intended to enter into a new treaty 
with us embrassing all of the important points named by the 
Cherakees, but I am apprehensive that we shall be entirely un- 
successful. 


Thus the principal was kept in touch with problems more 
far-reaching than the immediate ones of the academy, and met 
with intelligent understanding the changing conditions of the 
time. 

In spite of political uncertainties of the nation as a whole and 
the financial uncertainties of the South, the academy continued 
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to maintain its reputation for thoroughness and sincerity of 
purpose. It is interesting to note for what reasons the patrons 
valued the institution, and quotations taken at random from the 
letters throw light on the matter: 


I have always understood that strict injunction is held over the 
virtuous morals of all whom may be trusted to your charge... . 
This confidence cherished will give the Parents or guardians a 
calm repose either by day or by night.*! 


I have been in Salem twice and the order I have observed in the 
transaction of every department of business far surpasses any- 
thing I have ever saw in any place in my travels.*” 


May your school ever sustain the character which it has long 
had of being one of the best disciplined Schools in the South.** 


I have for sometime past looked at the Seminary of which you 
have the Superintendance as the best place for them [my daugh- 
ters] in which at the same time that they are receiving the em- 
bellishments of their sex they will be taught the principles of 
morality, virtue, and religion.** 


One great inducement I had for sending them to your Institution 
was the well known reputation that your people have for prudence 
and Economy.*® 


I know from having one daughter heretofore educated there that 
every attention is paid to the students both in sickness and in 
health, and that the institution is conducted with more order and 
regularity than is to be found in some others.*® 


I am extremely anxious they should be instructed well in the 
great principles of our holy religion, but not made sectarians. I 
have a very exalted opinion of your form of religion, your purity 
or morals and simplicity of manners.*? 


I could never think & never for a moment entertain the idea of 
placing her [my daughter] in a boarding school where the Edu- 
cation of the heart and Christian sympathy and kindness were 
not the ruling motives of education.*® 





%1 From Daniel Murray, Raleigh, N. C., July 7, 1837. 

From James H. Reagan, Facility, McMinn County, Tennessee, October 11, 1837. 
% From J. S. Graves, Covington, Georgia, April 22, 1842. 

*% From Charles J. McDonald, Macon, Georgia, September 28, 1837. 

% From Joseph Medley, Beverley, N. C., September 17, 1837. 

% From Alex Gray, Randolph County, N. C., May 8, 1837. 

8? From John Parkhill, Tallahassee, Florida, March 23, 1834. 

From N. C. Munroe, Macon, Georgia, April 13, 1842. 
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On April 4, 1841, I. Nelson of Greensboro, Alabama, who had 
been impressed with the work being done at Salem Academy, 
offered to give eighty acres of land on which to start a Moravian 
school either in Alabama or Mississippi, and wrote: 


If your Society should accept the donation I propose they can have 
the liberty of establishing either a Male or Female school. The 
tract of land in Mississippi is admirably situated for a school, 
being on top of a high ridge supposed to be one of the healthest 
situations in the state, nor far distant from large settlements 
of wealthy planters. The tract in this state would be similarly 
situated both some 6 or 8 miles from any village. If you should 
accept the proposal I should require your society to establish a 
school within the space of three years or sooner if practical. 


Apparently the undertaking of establishing a school so far away 
from a Moravian settlement seemed too great, and the offer was 
declined. 

In spite of the favorable comments that poured in from all 
over the South, there were, as is to be expected, criticisms, and the 
rapid rise of seminaries and female institutions of higher learning 
meant that there was growing competition. Mrs. John Blandin 
in her book, Institutions of Higher Learning in the South Prior 
to 1860,°° lists thirty-two schools that opened their doors between 
1834 and 1844. Some of the schools were poorly financed and 
quickly passed out of existence. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the desire for pupils sometimes led to criticism of older and 
long established schools. A. G. Hughes of Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia, wrote to Jacobson a letter undated but postmarked 
December 1, 1836: 


There is an opinion abroad in this State, how extensive I know 
not, it however exists, that the discipline of your school is too 
rough for the tenderness of the female constitution! To be more 
particular That you require of young Ladies that performance of 
duties which might more properly be assigned to servants. Now 
if you will trouble yourself so much as to furnish me with proper 
information as to these things I will pledge myself to stop the 
mouth of slander wherever I meet it. For I am a North Carolinan 
and am unwilling to hear our institution, one of the oldest and 
most respectable of the kind in the southern states thus rudly 
espoiled—to hear its . . . well earned and dignified character 
impeached by the friends of every little mushroom Seminary that 


89 (Washington, D. C.), 1909. 
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is daily springing up and which are as volatile and shortlived as 
that vegitable itself. 


C. J. Orrell of Presbyterian Fayetteville, writing on August 
22, 1837, said: 


Col. Andrews visits Salem with his two Daughters for the pur- 
pose of leaving them in your care and tuition. ... I do hope you 
will take those Young Ladies in, as they are the first of Several 
years from this Section of the State and you are perhaps well 
aware that in this Section of the State there are some prejudices 
existing against the manners and customs of the good people 
of Salem—the tuition of a few Young Ladies is all that is want- 
ing to remove that prejudice. 


Criticism of schools in other sections also appears. Joseph 
Sullivan of Tumbling Shoals, South Carolina, wrote in 1837, 
“There is a good many Academies in this State, but none but 
one that I should be willing to send to, that is at Columbia, a fine 
institution but a very extravagant place,” and a patron from 
Clinton, Alabama, wrote, “We have female schools here principal- 
ly under the patronage of Yankee teachers who visit the South 
for health or some other foreign motive from that of giving in- 
struction.”*° A certain Yarborough of “Lewisburg’”’ (Louisburg), 
North Carolina, said in 1841, “My principal objection to our 
female school here is that everything is taught superficially.” 
One gentleman writing from Madison County, Tennessee, ended 
his letter with the sad lament: “There seemed to be considerable 
inquiry respecting the management of Salem Boarding school, 
the more so as many but too plainly see how very much the im- 
provement of the mind is neglected while vanity and pride is 
fostered beyond conception in our village.’*! 

In spite of criticism and competition Salem Academy received 
the loyal support of patrons, and families often sent as many 
as three daughters at one time to remain in the school until their 
education was completed. They were normal, fun-loving girls, 
most of them between the ages of twelve and fifteen, who later 
went out to take their places in Southern homes of their own. “I 
have seen Mary Shepherd since her return,” wrote Virginia 
Parkhill of Tallahassee. “She is much improved She gives a party 





“From D. Harrison, Clinton, Greene County, Alabama, June 19, 1842. 
41 From Peter Transou, February 28, 1842. 
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to-night visits a great deal She is not the plain Salem girl I 
expected to see,” and adds, “but that may be accounted for by 
her fashionable relations.’’** Mrs. Caroline Berry, who had once 
herself attended the Academy, expressed with sincerity—that 
is evident in spite of the ornate rhetoric—the gratitude that 
many parents must have felt for the kindly supervision given 
their daughters at Salem: 


Bolivar [Tennessee] August 25, 1842 

Permit me, now dear Sir to thank you and the Tutress of Salem 
Institute, for the great kindness to my daughters, since they 
have been placed under your guidance and protection, and oh 
may heaven shower its choicest blessings on you is the prayer 
of a Mother whose greatest object in life has been to fit her 
children by education and by morral precepts, to fortify their 
minds against all that is impure or degrading to an intelligent 
and rational being. 


The letters preserved by Dr. Jacobson, when read in their 
entirety, reveal a South struggling under the burden of economic 
difficulties, totally inadequate educational opportunities, bad 
health conditions, impassable roads, and meager facilities for 
transportation, but they also reveal a South of homes and close 
family ties where parents had a deep concern for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of their children. Dr. Jacobson was respected 
in the South as a wise and liberal educator, and Salem Academy 
during the years 1834-1844 was recognized as making an im- 
portant contribution to the education of Southern women. 





42Dated January 27, 1842. 











PAPERS FROM THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE STATE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, RALEIGH, DECEMBER 2, 1949 


INTRODUCTION 
BY CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


The forty-ninth annual session of the State Literary and 
Historical Association was held at the Hotel Sir Walter in 
Raleigh, Friday, December 2, 1949. Meeting concurrently with 
the Association were the North Carolina Folklore Society, the 
North Carolina State Art Society, the North Carolina Society 
for the Preservation of Antiquities, and the North Carclina So- 
ciety of County Historians. At the morning meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, with President W. T. Bost of Raleigh presiding, the fol- 
lowing papers were read: “Fort Macon: Its History,” by Rich- 
ard S. Barry of Durham; “A Mythical Mayflower Competition: 
North Carolina Literature in the Half-Century Following the 
Revolution,” by Roger P. Marshall of Raleigh; “The Bicenten- 
nial of Printing in North Carolina,” by William S. Powell of 
Raleigh; and “Review of North Carolina Books of the Year,” by 
William T. Polk of Greensboro. A business session followed. 

At the evening meeting, with Vice President Paul Murray of 
Greenville presiding, Mr. Bost delivered the presidential address 
and Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Byerly of Winston-Salem, governor 
of the Society of Mayflower Descendants in the State of North 
Carolina, announced that the annual Mayflower Cup award had 
been made to Mr. Phillips Russell of Chapel Hill for his book, 
The Woman Who Rang the Bell. The meeting was brought to a 
close by an illustrated address, “The Restoring of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg,” by Dr. Thomas J. Wertenbaker of Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

All of these papers and addresses are included in the pages 
that follow, and it is believed that they will be read with interest 
both by those who did not have opportunity to hear them in 
the first instance and also by those who, though they were pres- 
ent when the papers were delivered, will nevertheless be grate- 
ful for the opportunity to refresh their memories as to what was 
said. In most cases the authors have made certain revisions and 
the usual editing has been done, but in no instance has the 
original meaning been materially altered. 
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FORT MACON: ITS HISTORY 
By RICHARD SCHRIVER BARRY* 


The objective of this paper is to render a brief historical sur- 
vey of Fort Macon, which is located on Bogue Point in Beaufort 
Harbor, N. C. This fort had only two predecessors: Fort Dobbs 
and Fort Hampton. Fort Dobbs was a brush work, erected in 
1756, but it was never armed or properly manned.' No fort exist- 
ed to close Old Topsail Inlet during the troubled days of the 
American Revolution.’ 

Growing tension with England concerning the British naval 
policy of impressment upon the high seas caused the agrarian- 
minded supporters of Jefferson to adopt a policy of coastal de- 
fense in preference to a large navy.* As a result, Fort Hampton, 
the second fortification on Bogue Point, was built in 1808-1809. 
This was a small, semi-circular masonry work, with brick bar- 
racks for sixty-five artillery men. Throughout the war years 
(1812-1815) Beaufort Harbor, made secure by the eight smooth- 
bore cannon of Fort Hampton,® became a leading southern port 
from which fast sailing privateer vessels operated. The success 
of this privateer navy tremendously enhanced the national 
prestige of the twin policies of coastal defense and commerce 
raiding. Consequently, a comprehensive system of defense stress- 
ing complete and adequate coastal fortifications was developed 
by 1819 for our maritime frontier. As a component part of this 
system, surveys and plans for a new fort on Bogue Point were 
completed between 1822 and 1824.’ 


* Mr. Richard Schriver Barry, a graduate student at Duke University, secured the material 
for this paper while employed as senior archivist for the Division of State Parks of the 
North Carolina Department of Conservation and Development. 

1 William L. Saunders, ed., Colonial Records of North Carolina, V, 596-599; VI, 24, 614-615. 

2 Walter Clark, ed., State Records of North Carolina, X, 516, 546, 739; XII, 177-178; XXII, 
74 


8 Harold and Margaret Sprout, The Rise of American Naval Power, 1776-1918 (Princeton, 
1939), 50-72. 

4 United States Congress, American State Papers, Military Affairs, 7 vols. (Wash., D. C., 
1832-1861), I, no. 74, 220; no. 84, 287; no. 89, 247; no. 106, 311. (Hereafter cited as Military 
Affairs.) 

5 National Archives, Washington, D. C., Record Group 156, Ordnance Office, Report on 
Fort Hampton, North Carolina, Jan. 1, 1814. (Hereafter cited as N. A. Rec. Gr. followed by 
the number and name of the department.) 

6 Military Affairs, 1, no. 169, 811; II, no. 83, 51; no. 206, 305. 

7 Military Affairs, II, no. 247, 567; no. 262, 714. 
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Fort Hampton was abandon after 1820, and within five 
years had been swamped into the depths of the ever-widening 
channel of Old Topsail Inlet.’ 

United States Army Engineer Lieutenant William A. Eliason 
arrived in Beaufort early in December, 1825,° to take charge of 
the construction of the new fort. This station was to be known, 
after 1826, as Fort Macon, in honor of Nathaniel Macon, North 
Carolina’s prominent statesman of the post-Revolutionary era. 
From its conception Fort Macon was plagued with delays. First, 
the small group of landholders owning Bogue Point refused to 
sell their plots. To end all bickering, the North Carolina legisla- 
ture seized the 405 acres required. Ultimately, a jury of eighteen 
freemen set the value of the land at $1,287, which the United 
States paid.’° Lieutenant Eliason started from the proverbial 
“scratch.” He issued notices for supplies of brick and stone. He 
advised the local slaveowners of the opportunity to employ their 
slaves as laborers.'' Construction, which was begun in March, 
1826, was abruptly halted by dangerous encroachments of the 
sea. While a new site was being surveyed Eliason set his carpen- 
ters to work erecting laborers’ shacks, cook houses and bake 
ovens, store sheds, stables, a lime kiln, and several flat-bottomed 
scows. In August he ordered a wharf built on Bogue Sound. Short- 
ly thereafter his supplies of tools, cement, iron work, and non- 
perishable foodstuffs, previously ordered in Baltimore, began to 
arrive by boat.'* Ten laborers, engaged at a cost of $16 each per 
month, commenced gouging a canal from Bogue Sound into the 
site. The earth scooped from this canal was hauled by horses to 
the fort site and heaped up to form the glacis, that is, the sloping 
outer sides of the pentagon.'* The foundations, both of the inner 
and outer defenses, had been laid by May, 1827, but now that it 
was time to begin work on the masonry Lieutenant Eliason was 
unable to obtain locally a sufficient number of skilled mechanics. 


8 Military Affairs, II, No. 170, 818. This is the last year that Fort Hampton is carried on 
army station records. See also N. A. Cartographic Section, Drawer no. 61, sheet no. 58-1, Lt. 
Geo Dutton’s map of Fort Macon area showing Fort Hampton in channel. N. A. Rec. Gr. 77, 
Engineer Dept., letter L 280, Capt. Robert E. Lee’s report of his Inspection of Fort Macon 
Jan. 7, 1841. 

®N. A. Rec. Gr. 77, Engineer Dept., letter E 1, Lt. Wm. Eliason to Gen. A. Macomb, Jan. 
1, 1826. 

10 Acts passed by the General Assembly of North Carolina, 1825, ch. XXV, 15-16; 1826, ch. 
XX, 12-138. 

uN. A. Rec. Gr. 77, Engineer Dept., E 1, Lt. Eliason’s report to Chief Engineer, Jan. 1, 
1826. 

122N. A. Rec. Gr. 77, Engineer Dept., E 24, Lt. Eliason’s report for Sept., 1826. 

%N. A. Rec. Gr. 77, Engineer Dept., E 9, Lt. Eliason to Chief Engineer Gen. Macomb, 
April 28, 1826. 
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More than a month of delay followed while he imported several 
northern masons.'* Conflicting brick contracts entailed further 
delay. Lieutenant Eliason favored one local brick manufacturer, 
Dr. James Manney, as his chief source of supply. When Captain 
J. L. Smith relieved Lieutenant Eliason in October, 1827, he evi- 
denced preference for bricks made by Captain Otway Burns, to 
the exclusion of Dr. Manney. The doctor then attempted to get 
other local manufacturers to combine with him against Captains 
Smith and Burns. Thereupon, Dr. Manney was relieved as 
surgeon to the fort laborers.’ In retaliation, Manney published 
a derogatory article about conditions at the fort in the New Bern 
Sentinel. This nearly led to a duel between Smith and Manney. 
Ultimately, Dr. Manney was forced to appeal to Congress for 
restitution of the loss he suffered in making bricks for Fort 
Macon.'* By the end of 1829 satisfactory contracts with the 
Beaufort manufacturers and others in nearby areas resulted in 
a constant and adequate supply of bricks. 

The fort had taken shape by August, 1830, only to have a vio- 
lent gale rip up the glacis, clog the canal, and make breeches in 
the beach. Thereafter, more attention was paid to the preserva- 
tion of the fort site. Nearly all the brick work was completed by 
December, 1832;!7 only the copings of Connecticut free stone 
remained to be set on top of the masonry and placed on the three 
stairways leading from the parade to the parapets. 

Captain Smith turned the Fort Macon project over to Lieu- 
tenant George Dutton in 1833. The War Department was pre- 
pared to garrison the station at this time, but Lieutenant Dutton 
advised that to make the casemates inhabitable it would be nec- 
essary to alter the original plans by laying wooden floors on 
the brick decks and plastering the casemate archways.'* This 
work required another year. Fort Macon was finally completed 
at a cost of approximately $350,000.1®° Unfortunately, the artil- 
lery company which arrived as the fort’s first garrison on Decem- 
ber 4, 1834,2° was never able to practice artillery drill, for the 


-~ a agg | Atiewe, III, No. 360, 628. 
. A. Rec. Gr. 77, Engineer Dept., S 304, Capt. Smith to Gen. Macomb, Oct. 30, 1827. 
oN. A. Rec. Gr. 77, Engineer Dept., ‘Letters Received Index, Aug. 1, 1830-Dec. 31, 1834, M 
895, a Manney’s ietter, Jan. 12, 1882. 
. A. Rec. Gr. 77, Engineer Dept., S 1766, Capt. J. L. Smith to Gen. Gratiot, Dec., 13, 
1830" 


18N. A. Rec. Gr. 77, Engineer Dept., D 1083, Lt. Geo. Dutton to Gen. Gratiot, Nov. 1, 1883. 
%° Military Affairs, V, no. 613, 655. 
2N. A. Rec. Gr. 94, "Adjutant General’s Office, K 74, Brevet Major R. N. Kirby to Gen. R. 
Jones, Dec. 4, 1834. 
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fort remained unarmed. Fourteen months later this company was 
ordered to Florida, there to serve as an infantry company, aiding 
in the suppression of an Indian uprising. 

The fort remained ungarrisoned and in the care of an ordnance 
sergeant from 1836 to 1842. Within this period the engineers 
made alterations and improvements such as building a hot-shot 
furnace on the parade, and installing counterforts to relieve the 
pressure of the weight of the glacis, in the hope of halting the 
cracks which were opening in the masonry as the supporting 
piers settled in the sand.*! The completion of this work caught 
the engineers napping, for only nine casemates were ready to 
receive a company from the 3rd United States Artillery Regi- 
ment when it arrived from the Seminole Indian Wars on July 
28, 1842.72 

With colors flying and drums beating, Captain Wall’s Com- 
pany “F” stood at attention upon the ramparts one February 
morning in 1844 to welcome the addition of a half company and 
a new commanding officer. Captain John Rogers Vinton had ac- 
cepted the command of Fort Macon “in spite of its sand and 
dreariness’’”* in the belief that he would have a permanent com- 
mand and more time for his leisure pursuits. Vinton presided 
over the limited society of the fort with a paternal mein. As the 
station was not assigned a chaplain, Vinton arranged for the 
Methodist minister of. Beaufort to cross over each Sunday and 
deliver a sermon to the men.** By March the captain had taken 
upon himself the task of educating the two little music boys of 
the garrison.”> These boys became the playmates of Vinton’s 
nine-year-old son, Frank, who arrived at the fort in July. In 
one of this lad’s descriptive letters to a sister he wrote, “Father 
has given me a playroom in the third story of our house [the only 
one on the island]. Father is playing on his piano [that recently 
arrived from Boston] while I am writing. We have two servants. 
One has a screeching infant, and it gives us music enough with- 
out the piano.’’6 


1N. Gr. 77, Engineer Dept., L 273, Capt. Robert E. Lee to Chief Engineer, Dec. 
9, 91840; “ aiee, Capt. Geo. Dutton to Chief Engineer, July 8, 1842. 

22.N. A. Rec. Gr. 92, Quartermaster Dept., I 56, Capt. J. R. Irwin to Gen. Jessup, Report on 
Fort — June 18, 1842. See also United States Congress, Executive Documents, 27 Cong., 
third sess., doc. no. 2, Report of the Sec. of War, Nov. 26, 1842, 199b. (Hereafter cited as 
Exec. Doc., followed by number and session of Congress. ) 

% Duke University, Durham, N. C., Manuscript Collection, John Rogers Vinton Papers, 
cabinet 21, Vinton to his mother, Feb. 2, 1844. (Hereafter cited as D. U. Vinton Papers.) 

*%D. U., Vinton Papers, cabinet 21, Feb. 19, 1843. 

*%D. T!., Vinton Papers, cabinet 21, Vinton to his mother, Mar. 29, 1844. 

*D. U., Vinton Papers, cabinet 21, Frank Vinton to his sisters, Oct. 29, 1844, 
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Captain Wall’s company was ordered to artillery school at 
Fort McHenry, Maryland, early in October, 1844. As a result 
Vinton’s garrison was so depleted that even the necessary duties 
could not be performed. He then recommended that the remain- 
der of his troops be united with those at Augusta Arsenal, 
Georgia. This recommendation was accepted by the War Depart- 
ment.?? Following Vinton’s departure in November, engineering 
activities were resumed with vigor. Lead roof-joints were re- 
soldered, masonry cracks were cemented, magazines were made 
moisture-proof, a second hot-shot furnace was erected in the 
ditch, new wooden gates were hung, fourteen out of seventeen 
cannon traverses were completed, several cannon were mounted, 
and new jettees were thrown out against the sea.?® Probably at 
this time, 1844-1846, Fort Macon reached its physical peak. Dur- 
ing these years she came nearest to fulfilling her purpose in the 
chain of Atlantic fortifications. Her limited armament could still 
successfully close Beaufort Harbor to the sailing craft of the 
era. After 1847, when all engineering activities had ceased, her 
decline began. 

The end of the Mexican War, in 1848, made available many 
regular army units for garrison duty. To Fort Macon came a 
small company of forty-one officers and men for an eleven 
months’ tour of duty, ending September 12, 1849, when they left 
to assist in quelling the Billy Bowlegs Indian Uprising in 
Florida.”® 

During the decade prior to the War between the States three 
ordnance sergeants®® endeavored to hold back the inevitable 
deterioration which accompanied disuse. Severe storms, for- 
aging cattle, and vandals wreaked havoc. By 1860 the fort was 
in very poor condition. Nearly all the masonry cracks had re- 
opened as the piers continued to sink. The sundial in the north- 
east angle of the parade had toppled over. The two hot-shot 
furnaces required complete rebuilding. The cannon had been 
dismounted. The casemates required replastering and painting. 


27D. U., Vinton Papers, cabinet 21, Vinton’s Letter Book, April, 1844-April, 1846, letter 
dated Nov. 1, 1844. See also N. A. Rec. Gr. 94, Adjutant General’s Office, V 300, Capt. Vinton 
to Adj. Gen., Dec. 2, 1844. 

28 Exec. Doc., 29 Cong., first sess., doc. no. 2, Report of Chief Engineer to the Sec. of 
War, ae 2, 1845, 254. 

2 N. . Rec. Gr. 94, Adjutant General’s Office, Letters Bocetees, S 991, Oct. 18, 1848. See 

also ae Doc. 31 Cong., first sess., doc. no. 1, Report of Sec. of War, Dec. 24, 1849, 188c. 

% Ordnance Sergeants Peter D. Stewart, Thomas Dailey, and William Alexander, United 
States Army. 
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The woodwork was rotting. Most of the wharf had washed 
away.*! Yet no attempts were made to halt this disgraceful con- 
dition. 

Strife was imminent throughout the South in the early days 
of 1861. The forming Confederacy lacked both a navy and the 
facilities with which to build one quickly. This left but one 
course open to the makers of Confederate strategy: adopt the 
policy established in 1820 of coastal defense and privateer cruis- 
ing. The coastal defenses at least were available, waiting only 
for occupancy. 

At 3:30 p.m., April 14, 1861, Captain Josiah Pender, acting 
upon his own initiative, directed the movement of a volunteer 
corps from the Beaufort area, across the harbor to Fort Macon. 
The only United States soldier at the Fort, Ordnance Sergeant 
William Alexander, was removed unharmed to Beaufort.®? 

Two days later Captain H. T. Guion arrived at the Morehead 
City terminal of the recently completed Atlantic and North 
Carolina Railroad. With him were sixty-one slaves and free 
Negroes. On the 17th these laborers loaded aboard the schooner 
George S. Handy the supplies which had been donated to Fort 
Macon by the citizens of New Bern.** The next two weeks were 
full of turmoil. Captain Croatan replaced Captain Pender, only 
to be replaced by Colonel Tew.** Upstate troops, using Fort 
Macon as a rendezvous, poured into the reservation, delaying 
such work as the unloading of provisions and ammunition and 
the construction of a railroad from the wharf to the fort. More 
slaves were proffered; more free Negroes volunteered. The labor 
force soon mustered at 207 persons.** During the first week this 
labor unit worked until midnight. The overcrowding of case- 
mates—forty men to a room thirty-five feet by fifteen feet—was 
partially relieved when Governor Ellis redirected many units 
to inland training camps. The laborers lifted buoys from the 





%1 Exec. Doc., 36 Cong., second sess. (Senate), vol. 2 doc. no. 1, Report of Chief Engineer 
to Sec. of War, Nov. 14, 1860, 263. 

82 .N. A. Rec. Gr. 156, Ordnance Dept., A 108, Sgt. Wm. Alexander to Chief of the Ordnance 
Dept., April 14, 1861. See also United States Congress, The War of the Rebellion,—A Com- 
pilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 53 vols. in first series, 
1894-1898, series 1, LI, telegram to Gov. Pickens of South Carolina, 11. 

%3 Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Alexander Justice a, Account Book of Fort Macon, April 15, 1861-Jan., 1862, 1-4. (Here- 
after cited as U. N. Justice Account Book.) 

% North Carolina AE... of Archives and History, Raleigh, Governor’s Letter Book No. 
45, John W. Ellis, 401, April 20, 1861. (Hereafter cited as N. C. Archives, followed by book or 
box, or when Governor’s Papers are used, by the number of the papers and the name of the 
governor.) 

%U. N. C., Justice Account Book, 19. 
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channel, threw down the lighthouse, cleared the glacis of all ob- 
struction, and leveled the sandhills to the westward for a distance 
of five hundred yards. Sand bags were made, filled at the beach, 
and carried to the parapet. The moat was dug out, and the wharf 
was strengthened so that heavy guns brought from Charleston 
and Richmond could be unloaded. The traverse circles were re- 
aligned. The old gun carriages were removed from their storage 
space in the arches and the available twenty-four and thirty-two 
pound cannon were cleaned, lubricated, and mounted.*® 

After Colonel Tew assumed command the troops ceased to be 
independent units shifting for themselves. A regular system of 
military training commenced, with emphasis on small arms and 
close order drill, until mid-May when artillery practice began. 

Earlier in May, probably on the fifth or sixth, “several ladies 
from Morehead City brought over a Southern Confederacy 
flag,’’*? which was unfurled to a salute of nine guns. 

At the end of May the fort ordnance department took stock of 
its condition. The list of deficiencies was long, impressive, and 
desperate. The inadequacies were mainly gun carriages of proper 
size and strength, fuzees, sabots, shells, loading and cleaning 
gear, sighting instruments, and powder.** After June 15 most of 
the heavy repairs on the fort had been completed. Captain Guion, 
as engineer in charge, relieved about 100 of the slave laborers. 
Those remaining assisted in the gunmounting details, aided the 
carpenters in their repair work, unloaded coal, and served as 
cooks and bakers. On August 20 the free Negroes were paid off. 
Thereafter the engineering department had to rely for work 
details upon the garrison.*® Several of the fort’s guns, including 
the big ten-inch Columbiad, were transferred to Fort Hatteras 
or other batteries on Bogue and Harkers islands.*® Nevertheless, 
by September twenty-one guns were mounted and preparations 
were in progress to mount twenty-one more.*! 

The command of Fort Macon changed hands four times during 
the summer months.*? Late in August Lieutenant Colonel J. L. 


% TU. N. Justice Account Book, 12, 18, 14, 17. 

37H. M. Wassteff ed., The James A. Graham Papers, 1861- anes, James Sprunt Historical 
Studies, XX (1928), J. A. Graham to his mother, May 8, 1861, 10 

3 N., % Archives, Governor’s Papers, 151, Ellis, box May- July, 1861, May 31, 1861. 

%°U. N. C., Justice Account Book, 96. 

40 N. c: Archives, Civil War Papers, vem’ Board, box 200, May-Sept., 1861, Capt. H. T. 
Guion to Warren Winslow, Aug. 21, 1861 

41N. C. Archives, Governor’s Papers, 153, Ellis; Col. Bradford to W. Winslow, Aug. 20, 1861. 

42 Major DeRossett, Capt. Pride-Jones, Lt. Col. J. L. Bridgers, Lt, Col. Moses J. White. 
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Bridgers, a prominent North Carolinian from Tarboro, assumed 
charge. He, of all the commanding officers, appears to have per- 
ceived clearly the strategy the Union forces could be expected 
to follow, for he wrote: “The attack, when it comes, will be 
combined, but principally by land.’’** Curiously, no attempts were 
made to alter the fort’s original gun pattern to provide for an 
attack by land. 

The Union forces struck at Cape Hatteras in September. 
Colonel Bridgers demanded more ammunition. All furloughs were 
cancelled. Officers and men worked day and night, fully expecting 
Fort Macon to be the next position the Union would attempt to 
seize. Morale was high; the garrison was fully confident it could 
“whip Old Abe out when he comes,’’** but this attack did not 
materialize. Instead, the garrison watched boatloads of Hatteras 
refugees fleeing through Morehead City. The old routine of drill 
and guard settled once more upon the post. Bogue Island, over- 
crowded, was plagued with an epidemic of mumps and measles,** 
which accompanied the stormy autumn weather. The garrison 
did not fully comprehend the weak condition of the fort, which 
had only a thirty-day supply of food rations** and a meager 
35,000 pounds of powder,*’ but several British officers, detained 
at Beaufort Harbor, rendered the opinion that “the fort, in its 
present condition, would be wholly unable to withstand attack.’ 
There was not a single experienced gunner among the troops, 
not a rifled cannon or mortar. Long seige guns were needed, for 
the twenty-four and thirty-two pounders could be of no service 
against the Federal blockade steamers now cruising a mile and 
one-third away. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bridgers, an elderly man, resigned*® after 
he became ill late in September, 1861. Lieutenant Colonel Moses 
J. White, C.S.A., was transferred to the command. On October 
22 Colonel White received a report that a large fleet was on its 





4 N. C. Archives, Governor’s Papers, 153, Clark; Lt. Col. J. L. Bridgers to Gov. Clark, Aug. 
29, 1861. 

“U.N. C., Frank Nash Papers, 1861, folder no. 10, David Thompson to Miss Mary Thomp- 
son, Sept. 1, 1861. (Hereafter cited as U. N. C. Nash Papers.) 

#U. N. C., Nash Papers, 1861, folder no. 9, Sept. 13, 1860. (Date should be 1861, according 
to events Thompson is recounting in his letter.) 
46N. C. Archives, Governor’s Papers, 158, Clark; J. L. Bridgers to Gov. Clark, Aug. 29, 





a Uv. N. C., Nash Papers, folder no. 10, 1861, David Thompson to Miss Mary Thompson, 
Sept. 1, 1861. 

#N. C. Archives, Governor’s Papers, 154, Clark; H. K. Burgwyn to Gov. Clark, Sept. 16, 
186 


1. 
# N. C. Archives, Governor’s Papers, 154, Clark; Conferedate States of America, War Dept. 
Headquarters, Richmond, Va., to Gov. Clark, Sept. 29, 1861. 
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way to attack Fort Macon. This proved to be a second false alarm. 
This everlasting waiting for an attack to come began to irritate 
the men.*® As winter set in many of the soldiers, disgruntled with 
the preparation of their food, began to draw rations and do their 
own cooking.®! Attempts to supplement their larder with food- 
stuffs purchased in Beaufort were frustrating to the men, for 
some of the troops on the Beaufort Harbor Station had received 
no pay since June 1.5? The mumps epidemic gave way to pneu- 
monia, as the fuel supply was insufficient to drive away the cold 
and dampness from the overcrowded casemates. Morale struck 
a low ebb. One soldier wrote, “I used to think that Dr. was 
a splendid doctor ... but... he wouldn’t care if every blamed 
private was to die in the Fort, so he gets his pay.’’®* 

Despite these conditions, efforts were made to improve the 
seige status of the fort. Colonel White succeeded in getting four 
thirty-two pound cannon rifled,™ although he had only 205 shells 
for these weapons.®> By December 27, 1861, thirty-six guns defi- 
nitely mounted (possibly thirteen more), while at least thirty- 
seven others lay unmounted in the sand.** At the turn of the year 
Captain Guion discharged the few remaining laborers and car- 
penters, since all the engineering activities on the fort were 
finished. Through Colonel White’s efforts a six months’ store of 
provisions was attained.®? Lieutenant Thaddeus Coleman, the 
fort’s ordnance officer, finally secured iron parts to repair the hot- 
shot furnances.®® These oven-like structures, about six feet high, 
five feet wide, and ten feet long, were vital aids when the fort 
was under attack. Cannister balls or grape shot were placed in 
long-handled ladles and held in the furnace until they reached a 
cherry heat. This heated shot could be counted on to start many 
fires aboard the wooden decks of enemy ships. Despite all these 





UJ. N. C., Hollingsworth Papers, folder no. 1, B. G. Hollingsworth to his cousin, Oct. 
15, 1861. 

51U. N. C., Nash Papers, folder no. 10, David Thompson to Miss Mary Thompson, Oct. 24, 
1861. 

52.N. C. Archives, Governor’s Papers, 155, Clark; Jasper Rumley and others to Gov. Clark, 
Oct. 24, Rae 

580. N. C., Nash Papers, folder no. 10, sone, Rwy Thompson to his mother, Dec. 16, 1861. 

TU. N. C., Bryan Papers, folder no. 292, , Lt. T. Coleman’s note of certification for 
works performed, Oct. 31, 1861. 

5 N. C. Archives, Personal Correspondence, 408, Gen. Dan Hill Papers, Gen. Hill to J. D. 
Whitford, Oct. 25, 1861, “I learn from Col. White, commander of [this] Post that there are 
but seven shells here belonging to the 32 — U. N. C., Bryan Papers, folder no. 292, 
1862, Lt. T. Coleman to Lt. Bryan, — » 1862. 

56 TJ. = C., Justice Account Book, 105. 
STN. . Archives, Governor’s Papers, 157, Clark; Gen. L. O’B. Branch to Gov. Clark, Feb. 
24, 1862. 
5. N. C., Bryan Papers, folder no. 292, Lt. T. Coleman to Lt, Bryan, Jan. 13, 1862, 
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improvements at the fort, the supply of ammunition remained 
inadequate to the very day of attack. 

During February, 1862, the four Confederate regiments on 
the Beaufort Harbor Station were withdrawn to hastily erected 
batteries on the outskirts of New Bern. Fort Macon’s ordnance 
department was further taxed to equip several of these batteries 
with cannon and ammunition.®*® Colonel White, as directed by 
General Branch, selected five heavy artillery companies, total- 
ling approximately 439 officers and men, to remain as Fort 
Macon’s garrison. 

Five United States naval cruisers had gathered off Bogue 
Point by March 12, 1862. General Parke’s third brigade was 
allotted the execution of the final step in Burnside’s North Caro- 
lina campaign—the capture of Fort Macon. The United States 
required a secure southern Atlantic anchorage for provisioning 
her blockade cruisers. 

Between March 22 and March 25, Carolina City, Morehead 
City, and Beaufort were occupied by Union troops moving down 
from New Bern. Signal stations were set up in each city.*2 Com- 
panies of the Eighth Connecticut Regiment knocked together 
crude barges, and on March 29 secured a beachhead on Bogue 
Island about six miles west of the fort. A battle line was thrown 
across the island. As this line advanced eastward several hot 
skirmishes took place behind the sand dunes, until April 12-14 
when all pickets withdrew into the fort.** Fort Macon was now 
under seige, but she still managed to send an occasional boat to 
Beaufort. 

Three weeks of Union preparation followed. Heavy guns were 
floated to Bogue Banks on two-masted scows. Under cover of 
darkness, these cannon and mortars were formed into batteries 
1,200 to 1,400 yards from the fort. Rifle pits were dug about 2,000 
feet from the fort, after attempts to move closer were quelled by 


%® U. N. C., Papers of Colonel Herman Biggs, United States Army, folder no. 2 (1860-62), 
no. 351, letter to Mrs. Herman Biggs from Capt. Biggs (Gen. Burnsides Quartermaster), April 
27, 1862, written aboard the Army Steamer Alice Price off of Beaufort. “‘We captured .. . 
twenty-two thousand pounds of powder.” This was hardly even one full supply for a week. 
(Hereafter cited as U. N. C., Biggs Papers.) 

@©U. N. C., Bryan Papers, folder no. 292, Lt. T. Coleman to Lt. Bryan, Jan. 15, 1862; 
folder = 801, 1862, Gen. L. O’B Branch’s directives to Lt. Bryan. 

aN. . Archives, Governor’s Papers, 157, Clark; Gen. L. O’B. Branch to Gov. Clark, Feb. 
24. 1862 


*2N. A. Rec. Gr. 111, Office of Chief Signal Officer, M 39, Lt. Wm. Andrews to Maj. A. J 
Meyer, May 17, 1862, received at Signal Office June 14, 1862. 
ow. A. Croffett and John M. Morris, The Military and Civil History of Connecticut During 
the Recent War (New York, 1868), 179. (Hereafter cited as Military and Civil History of 
Connecticut.) 
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accurate cannister fire from Colonel White’s cannon. During 
this period both Union and Confederate troops suffered severely 
from sickness and exposure, but it was to be within the fort that 
this factor would cause a most dangerous manpower deficiency. 
The complaints concerning the poor food increased among Colonel 
White’s garrison and finally caused General Robert E. Lee to 
authorize the abandonment of the fort on April 15," but of course 
by this time such an action was impossible. 

General Parke offered Colonel White an opportunity to sur- 
render, but the colonel politely refused, although he probably 
had fewer than 300 men fit for duty.* 

In the clear dawn of Friday, April 25, 1862, the Union troops 
scraped away the tops of the sandhills hiding Captain Morris’s 
thirty-pound Parrott guns. At 5:40 a.m. fire was opened upon 
Fort Macon. Ten minutes later the fort replied.*7 An eleven-hour 
bombardment ensued, but without mortars it was impractical 
to expect the horizontally-fired fort cannon to bracket satis- 
factorily the Union emplacements. Union steamers, unaware that 
the attack would begin on that day, did not enter the fray until 
8:20, but a combination of the fort’s hot, accurate fire, and a 
strong sea forced their retreat at 9:50.°° The gun boat Hillis and 
her gun barges played no part in the attack. Fatalities were 
relatively light—seven Confederate and one Union. The most 
notable fact of the bombardment is the accuracy of the Union 
batteries. Eleven hundred shots were fired; five hundred sixty 
were direct hits upon the fort, nineteen fort guns were disabled.® 
The credit for this must properly rest with the Union signal 
officer in Beaufort. This officer, having an understanding of 
artillery fire, was able to observe the impact patterns, then to 
forward his corrections by flags to the batteries on Bogue 
Island.” 

A flag of truce, displayed about 4:15 Friday afternoon, was in 
effect throughout the night. Saturday morning about 7:30 Colonel 





Military and Civil History of Connecticut, 180. 
6 Walter Clark, ed., Histories of the Regiments and Battalions from North Carolina in the 
Great War, 1861-65, Lt. J. W. Sanders’ account of the 10th Regiment, 507. 
Walter Clark, ed., Histories of the Regiments and Battalions from North Carolina in the 
Great War, 1861-65, Sanders’ account of the 10th Regiment, 504. 
67 N. A. Rec. Gr. 24, Bureau Naval Personnel, Log of U. S. S. State of Georgia, April 25, 
1862, 4-8 watch. 
®WN. A. Rec. Gr. 24, Bureau Naval Personnel, Log of U. S. S. Propellor Daylight, April 
25, 1862, 8-12 watch. 
® U.N.C., am Papers, folder no. 2, 1860-62, no. 351, Capt. Biggs to his wife, April 27, 1862. 
7™N. A. Rec. Gr. 111, Office of Chief Signal Officer, 1862, Letters Received Book 10, 
B 7, 51, May 2, 1862; F 6, 58, May 2, 1862; F 8, 57, May 17, 1862. 
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White went aboard General Burnside’s Army schooner, the Alice 
Price for breakfast, after which the articles of capitulation were 
drawn and signed.”! Between 9:30 and 10 o’clock troops from the 
Fifth Rhode Island Regiment marched into the Fort, much to 
the chagrin of the Eighth Connecticut Regiment which had done 
the close fighting on Friday. At 10:10 the Confederate flag was 
hauled down the seventy-five foot flag pole. This standard was 
awarded to the leaders of the Rhode Island regiment, who in turn 
forwarded it to their state legislature.72 Captain Guion’s Com- 
pany of 100 men was sent aboard the steamer Alice Price as 
prisoners, to be carried to New Bern.” One hundred fifty other 
prisoners, including Lieutenant Colonel White, were carried on 
the U. S. S. Chippewa to the Confederate Fort Caswell near 
Wilmington.™* These prisoners were allowed to retain their per- 
sonal property and were immediately paroled. Until the end of 
the war Beaufort Harbor filled the purpose of a coaling depot 
for Union blockade ships in southern waters. 

From March, 1867, when the post records were resumed, until 
July, 1876, Fort Macon served as a place of confinement for civil 
and military prisoners of the second United States Military 
District. The casemates, located immediately to the right of the 
main entrance, were used as prison rooms. One hundred thirteen 
prisoners was the largest number ever detained at the fort at 
one time.”5 

The garrison, usually two artillery companies of about forty 
men each, dwelt in the casemates to the far left of the main gates. 
Each casemate was occupied by about twenty men (which was 
overcrowding). The men slept in two-story double bunks, and 
“were much troubled by bedbugs.’* Four casemates were set 
aside for cooking. Bake ovens were set up in the first and second 
magazines. Drinking water was obtained from wells on the 
island. This source often became polluted by sea water, however, 
and then it was necessary to haul water over from Beaufort. 
There were no wash rooms: the men did their washing out of 





71 Benjamin Perley Poore, The Life and Public Services of Ambrose E. Burnsides (Provi- 
dence, 1882), 146. 

7 Military and Civil History of Connecticut, 181. Height of flag pole is an estimate made 
from a photograph in the office of the Superintendent of North Carolina State Parks. 

7%. N. C., Biegs Papers, folder no. 2, 1860-62, no. 351, Capt. Biegs to his wife, April 27, 1862. 
-— A. Rec. Gr. 24, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Log of U. S. S. Chippewa, April 27-28, 
1862. 

™N. A. Rec. Gr. 94, Adjutant General’s Office, Post Returns, box 337, June, 1868. 
ener N. 4 Rec. Gr. 159, Inspector General's Office, A 11, 1870, Report on Inspection of Fort 

acon, 23. 
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doors with cistern water. Sanitation facilities were located with- 
out the walls, beyond the glacis. The fort had no chapel, no 
library (except for a small 270-volume reading room and four 
weekly newspapers), and no garden. There were four laundresses 
per company—each laundress received $1 per month per man, 
and her quarters.” Few and limited were the repairs made on 
the fort in these years, for the Army strategists were debating 
the wisdom of rebuilding Fort Macon.”* Her evident weakness— 
the inability to withstand a land attack by modern rifled arma- 
ment—ultimately led the makers of the postwar strategy to con- 
clude that Fort Macon had no further use in an era when strong 
long-range naval craft became the pattern of the future. The 
old station was permitted to deteriorate. Rather than build new 
officers’ quarters, second-hand shacks were moved from the 
Goldsboro barracks to the fort.*® The wharf was gone completely 
by 1870, and thereafter all supplies had to be lightered ashore. 
Throughout most of this period the post was without an adequate 
hospital. The garrison was withdrawn on September 25, 1876.8° 
After 1880 Fort Macon was virtually abandoned; even Ord- 
nance Sergeant Adolph Smith was withdrawn. Not until the 
Spanish-American War did the fort receive further considera- 
tion. A letter from the editor of the Beaufort newspaper on April 
1, 1898, called public attention to the fact that Beaufort Harbor 
was defenseless.*! By April 15 the Federal reservation was closed 
to all visitors and 100 men labored to put the fort once again into 
a state of readiness against attack. The moat was filled in with 
sand. Sandbags were put in place on the parapets.*? At a cost of 
$3,000 the Federal government installed two 100-pound Parrott 
guns and two ten-inch mortars.** The North Carolina State Ad- 
jutant appointed Fort Macon as the place of rendezvous for the 
colored troops of the Third North Carolina National Guard Regi- 





TN. A. Rec. Gr. 159, Inspector General’s Office, 1703—A. G. O., 1871, Report of Inspec- 
tion of Fort Macon, April 18, 1871. 

7% Exec. Doc., 39 Cong., second sess., doc. no. 1, —s of Chief Engineer to Sec. of War, 
20, 1866, 427; 42 Cong., second sess., vol. II, doc. no. 1, Report of Chief Engineer to Sec. of 
War, — 20, 1871, 19. 

oN. Rec. Gr. 92, Quartermaster Dept., I, box 597, A 29, Extract of Report of Br. Maj. 

D. AR. er Inspector General, June 13, 1870. N. A. Rec. Gr. 94, Adjutant General’s 

Oftce, Feb. 8, 1871, forwarded report on Fort Macon from Quartermaster General’s Office, 

no. 481. 

8° N. A. Rec. Gr. 94, Adjutant General’s Office, Post Returns, box 337, Sept., 1876-May, 

1877. (Althouch the main garrison was withdrawn on this date, a detachment of 17 men 
remained until May, 1877.) 

81 The News and Observer, Raleigh, XLIV, no. 23, Friday, April 1, 1898, p. 4, col. ce. 

& The News and Observer, Raleigh, XLIV, no. 37, Friday, April 15, 1898, p. 2, col. a. 

8 Exec. Doc., 55 Cong., third sess., vol. II, doc. no. 2, part 1, Chief Engineer’s Report to 
Sec. of War, July 1, 1898, Appendix 4J, 692. 
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ment.** This unit remained stationed at Fort Macon from June 1 
until after the war ended. On September 8, 1898, the Third Regi- 
ment was ordered to Knoxville, Tennessee, and Fort Macon was 
again abandoned.* 

From 1900 to 1924 Fort Macon squatted sphinx-like on the tip 
of Bogue Banks, her guns dismounted and sold. No garrison was 
sent to put her in readiness when World War I began.** In the 
aftermath of this conflict the War Department determined to rid 
itself of surplus forts and reservations. A list of these stations, 
including Fort Macon, had been compiled by 1923. Throughout 
the state of North Carolina popular interest was sufficiently 
aroused to urge the governor to procure Fort Macon. As the state 
had no funds available with which to make such a purchase, the 
governor directed that a subscription to raise the funds be con- 
ducted before the state’s six month’s option elapsed.*? The sub- 
scription was unneeded, however, for North Carolina’s Senator 
Simmons and Representative Abernathy successfully induced 
Congress to return the fort to the state without cost, upon the 
provision that the reservation be used only for public purposes.** 
On June 4, 1924, Fort Macon’s 402 acres (with the exception of 
the 400-yard strip retained by the United States Coast Guard) 
became North Carolina’s second State Park. Because the State 
Parks System was in its infancy little repair.work was done on 
the fort at this time. The greatest amount of restoration occurred 
in 1934-35 when the Civilian Conservation Corps regraded the 
glacis, refinished the woodwork, and built a road to connect Fort 
Macon with Morehead City.*® Several recreation facilities also 
were installed at that time, and by 1940 Fort Macon had become 
one of North Carolina’s most prominent State Parks. With the 
opening of World War II the United States War Department 
again obtained a lease for the reservation. Fort Macon served 
as the hub for all protective installations on Beaufort Harbor. 





8 The News and Observer, Raleigh, XLIV, no. 54, May 38, 1898, p. 5, col. 

N.C. Archives, Governor’s Papers, 300, Russell; Col. James Young to em. Russell, Sept. 
8, 1898. 

% 1. S. Army, Historical Division, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. Order of Battle Section, 
folder 25-709-816, Southeastern Division, Fort Macon is listed as an inactive station during 
period of World War I. 

87 N. C. Archives, Governor’s Papers, 426, Morrison; Gov. Morrison to J. H. Pratt, Dec. 12, 
1928: Governor’s Papers, 435, Morrison; Thomas P. Ivy to Gov. Morrison, Feb. 25, 1924. 

88 N. C. Archives, Governor’s Papers, 436, Morrison; telegram from Rep. Abernathy to Gov. 
Morrison, May 21, 1924. 
. A. Ree. Gr. 79, National Park Service S. P. 1, F. P. Shore’s narrative reports of 
progress of C. C. C. unit at Fort Macon, Oct., 1934- Aug., 1935. 
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A coast artillery garrison continued at the fort from September 
11, 1942, until April 1, 1945.° The Federal government’s lease 
terminated on October 1, 1946, and the fort again became a North 
Carolina State Park. 


*® UJ. S. Army Organization and Directory Section, Pentagon, Washington, D. C., Operations 
Branch, Adjutant General’s Office, Historical Data on Fort Macon, organization cards. 











A MYTHICAL MAYFLOWER COMPETITION: NORTH 
CAROLINA LITERATURE IN THE HALF-CENTURY 
FOLLOWING THE REVOLUTION 


By ROGER POWELL MARSHALL 


“But little heed is taken of that which men hold to have been 
surpassed,” says Dante Gabriel Rossetti; “it is gone like time 
gone,—a track of dust and dead leaves that merely led to the 
fountain.” 

Virginia Woolf, on the other hand, says that it is absorbing 
“now and again to go through the rubbish-heaps and find rings 
and scissors and broken noses buried in the huge past.” 

One may allow that the early literature of our state has been 
surpassed, and yet maintain that pursuit in the huge past of 
rings and scissors and broken noses—or a pirate’s treasure, a 
doorkeeper’s queue, and a head of Medusa—may be both fasci- 
nating and rewarding. 

That portion of our North Carolinian past to which I invite 
your attention is the half-century following the Revolution, or— 
for convenience—the fifty years beginning with 1781 and end- 
ing with 1830. Within those years I propose that we examine a 
variety of separate publications from pamphlets of verse to 
two-volume histories, and from law digests to novels. The authors 
were natives or sometime residents of North Carolina, and their 
works in some measure give evidence of conscious literary aspir- 
ation. From the much larger number of North Carolina publica- 
tions belonging to the period, the number selected for this study 
has been limited, with reluctance, to twenty; and since three 
writers contribute two works each, the number of personalities 
represented is seventeen. It is suggested that the twenty items 
upon this narrow shelf be identified as if they were being con- 
sidered for a Mayflower Cup—for a mythical half-century award. 

By way of further preface, I mention briefly such matters as 
chronological distribution, literary form, places of publication, 
and places of authors’ nativity. 

As to chronological distribution, seven of the entries were 
published in the first twenty years of the fifty, seven in the sec- 
ond twenty, and six in the last ten. 
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As to literary form, fourteen are in prose and six in verse. Of 
the fourteen prose works, nine are non-fiction and five fiction. 
Included in the non-fiction are a book of sermons, a school geog- 
raphy, a household medical book, a treatise on climate, two his- 
tories of North Carolina, a volume of agricultural essays, and 
two of the many law books belonging to'the period. Of the five 
works of prose fiction, two are novels and three are plays. Brief 
information on most of the authors accompanies comment on 
their works. One profession, by the way, is represented with 
conspicuous frequency. No fewer than eight of the writers were 
trained in the law, though some turned to other fields. 

Ten of the entries were published in North Carolina: five in 
Raleigh, three in Halifax, one in Salisbury, and one in New Bern. 
Three were published in Philadelphia; two in New York; and 
one each in Boston; Wilmington, Delaware; Washington City; 
and New Orleans. For one the place of publication is unknown. 

Biographical data are available for thirteen of the seventeen 
writers. Six of these were born in North Carolina, and one each 
was born in Scotland, England, France, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The six native sons all left 
their mother state somewhere along the years after attaining 
maturity, and not one resided in North Carolina at the close of 
his life. Most of the incoming seven remained permanently, 
though two elder statesmen removed to other states after 
many years of residence in North Carolina. 

Whatever may be the defects of the strangely assorted com- 
pany upon our little shelf, lack of variety is not one of them. 

The first writer of the “sub-Revolutionary period” to be men- 
tioned here is the Reverend Henry Pattillo, who is represented 
by two books. A native of Scotland, this heroic Presbyterian 
minister preached and taught in North Carolina, principally 
in Orange and Granville counties, for about thirty-six years 
(1765-1801). 

His volume of Sermons was published at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, in 1788. Some of his subjects are “The Divisions among 
Christians,” “The Necessity of Regeneration to Future Happi- 
ness,” and “The Scripture Doctrine of Election.” A note tells 
of his work with Negroes, a work for which he needed “plain” 
books, such as “spelling-books, catechisms, testaments, and 
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Watts’s hymns.” “Are the channels entirely shut up,” he asks, 
“by the independence of America, through which so many good 
books were conveyed about thirty years ago? I reside,” he con- 
tinues, “an hundred miles from Petersburg, our center of trade, 
and nearest tide of water; and so am out of the way of books.” 

Pattillo’s second work, said to be the first textbook written in 
North Carolina, was published at Halifax in 1796. A part of the 
title-page follows: 

A Geographical /CATECHISM,/ 

To assist those who have neither maps nor Gazetteers, To Read 
/News-Papers, History, or Travels;/ With as much of /The 
Science of Astronomy, and the Doctrine of the Air,/ as is 
judged sufficient for the Farmer, who wishes /to understand 
something of/ The Works of GOD, around him;/ and for the 
studious Youth, who have or have not a prospect of /further 
prosecuting those Sublime Sciences. /! 

Erudition and humor, patriotism and piety are mingled. The 
story of the Revolution is touched briefly but eloquently. The 
paragraph on North Carolina contains a reference to the State 
University, then in its infancy, which, according to Mr. Pattillo, 
“must prove an extensive blessing as well as an honor to the 
state.” 

Two years later than the Geographical Catechism, a fifty-page 
book on home medicine was published for the author at Salis- 
bury: Every Man His Own Doctor; or the Poor Man’s Family 
Physician, by Thomas Johnson. “Prescribing,” we learn from 
the title-page, “plain, safe, and easy means to cure themselves, 
of the most disorders incident to this climate; with very little 
charge, the medicines being the growth of this country, and about 
almost every man’s plantation.” 

The genial doctor says, “I have been cautions of not talking 
like an apothecary, that is, of using hard words that neither my 
patient nor I myself understands.” He “makes no question” that 
some of his “brothers Quack will make themselves merry” with 
some of his prescriptions, but he hints “that they may do by 
some of these medecines [sic], just as the English do by the 
French fashion, laugh at them first and make use of them after- 


1A reprint of the Catechism was published forty years ago: N. W. Walker and M. 
Noble, eds., Pattillo’s Geographical Catechism, University Reprints, Number One (Chanel 
Hill, N. C.: The University Press, December, 1909). 
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wards.” Besides numerous “cures” for the ills of mankind, sev- 
eral remedies are recorded for diseases of horses. 

From the quack-doctor we turn to a physician, scientist, philos- 
opher, and patriot of international eminence—Hugh Williamson, 
M.D., LL.D. Although Pennsylvanian born, his greatest services 
to his country were performed while he was a resident of North 
Carolina, 1776-1793. He was one of the three signers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States for North Carolina. His 200-page 
Observations on the Climate was published in New York in 1811; 
his two-volume History of North Carolina was published in Phila- 
delphia the following year. The title-page of the first manifests 
a relation to the second, as follows— 

OBSERVATIONS/ on the/ CLIMATE/ 
In Different Parts of America,/ compared with the / Climate in 
Corresponding parts of the Other Continent./ To which are add- 
ed,/ Remarks on the Different/ Complexions of the Human 
Race;/ with some account of the/ Aborigines of America./ 
Being/ An Introductory Discourse/ to the/ History of North- 
Carolina. 

The History, with map and appendices, brings the narrative 
of North Carolina only to 1776. Writing in June 1812, the author 
explains that the history had been prepared many years before. 
The task of publication might have been entrusted to his oldest 
son: “A young man, whose moral and christian virtues, could 
not be praised above his merits. But,” continues the bereaved 
and aged parent, “it pleased his heavenly Father lately to re- 
move him to ‘a house not made with hands.’ In this case I deemed 
it proper to have the work published without further delay.” 

Seventeen years after the appearance of Hugh Williamson’s 
History, Francois-Xavier Martin’s History of North Carolina, 
From the Earliest Period, was published in New Orleans. 

The long career of Martin as printer, editor, translator, and 
jurist can only be mentioned. He was born in Marseilles in 
1762, came as a boy to Martinique, then to Virginia, where he 
served for a short while in the Continental army. In 1783, when 
he was twenty-one, he settled in New Bern, and his success was 
soon assured, After more than a quarter of a century in North 
Carolina, he was commissioned by President Madison as a Fed- 
eral judge. After a year in Mississippi he was commissioned to 
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serve in New Orleans. He lived until 1846, having amassed al- 
most $400,000 to be wrangled over in the courts of Louisiana. 
A biographer says that Judge Martin was “unbelievably par- 
simonious, grasping and hard. . .”; and that he “was able to 
leave behind him the reputation of never having been swayed by 
an improper motive or of having succumbed to a generous im- 
pulse.’”? 

Martin’s history like Williamson’s comes only as far as the 
Revolution. For the two volumes published, Martin had gathered 
the materials before he left New Bern in 1809. He explained that 
materials were ready for volumes three and four, if his fellow 
citizens in North Carolina were desirous that they should appear. 
The fellow citizens in North Carolina were not sufficiently 
desirous. 

Williamson is said to have a fondness for the trivial, and Mar- 
tin to incorporate much that is dull; yet one seeking “rings and 
scissors and broken noses” is interested here and there by for- 
gotten and curious phenomena—trivial, perhaps—but neither dull 
nor disappointing, such as Williamson’s “small explosion of a vol- 
canic nature . . . observed about 1793, in Anson County”; and 
Martin’s earthquake of 1663, which was most violent in Canada, 
but was felt for twelve hundred miles. “A very large and rocky 
one [mountain] occupying upwards of two miles, sunk, leaving 
in its place a wide and extensive plain: lakes were formed on the 
spot where high and inaccessible mountains had hitherto stood.” 

The two North Carolina law books upon our mythical shelf may 
be neither better nor worse than a dozen others of their times. 
Both authors, however, after leaving North Carolina, attained 
further distinction by writing notable books that lie beyond the 
range of this review. 

The first of the two law books is John Haywood’s Report of 
Cases Adjudged in the Superior Courts of Law and Equity of the 
State of North Carolina, from 1789 to 1798. (This John Haywood, 
by the way, is not to be confused with his contemporary of the 
same name, who for forty years was State Treasurer.) With 
clarity and compression the learned jurist reports term by term 
the cases tried. Sometimes courtroom drama revives from the 
fine print of a stained page, as when His Honor explains—“The 





2 Edward Larocque Tinker. “Jurist and Japer: Francois Xavier Martin and Jean Leclerc.” 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library (September, 1935), 675-697. 
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cause of reporting this case with so much minuteness is that the 
public opinion ran very high against the prisoner before and 
after his trial, and he was pronounced guilty of murder by many 
who were present at the trial.’”’ Nevertheless, the jury “found 
the prisoner not guilty of murder, but guilty of manslaughter; 
and he was burnt in the hand and discharged.” 

In 1808, when about fifty years old, Judge Haywood moved to 
Tennessee. There he was to write his Civil and Political History 
of Tennessee and Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee. 

Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire quotes a law preceptor of his 
as saying “that the greatest lawyer North Carolina ever pro- 
duced was John Haywood of Halifax.’”* 

Our second book of law—extending, as Haywood’s did, to more 
than five hundred pages—is the work of a twenty-eight year old 
“Counsellor at Law,” native of New Bern and resident of Hills- 
boro, who was soon to abandon the law for the Episcopalian 
ministry, and in other states to pursue a career in which for 
nearly forty years authorship and editing were to have an im- 
portant place. The young counselor was Francis Lister Hawks, 
and his book—A Digested Index of the Reported Cases Adjudged 
in North Carolina, From the Year 1776 to 1826. The Work is 
“Respectfully Dedicated by Their Obedient Servant” to “the 
Honorable, the Judges of the Supreme Court of North Carolina.” 
“The object,” Mr. Hawks explains, “was to present, in a digested 
form, the points of law decided in North Carolina, and scattered 
through fourteen books of reports.” He modestly adds, “While 
this book can have no claim to be one of those, the reading of 
which is ‘the right way to perfect knowledge,’ it is believed to be 
not without merit, as a table by which the student and the prac- 
titioner may be guided to those ‘books at large,’ in which alone 
trust can be safely reposed.” 

Years later, as editor of The New York Review, he became ac- 
quainted with Edgar Allan Poe, who—Hervey Allen relates— 
was “at some pains to proclaim Dr. Hawks’ sermons boresome.” 
In a blast at yet another editor, Poe himself declares that the 
object of his scorn “is as smooth as oil or a sermon from Dr. 
Hawks; he is noticeable for nothing in the world except for the 





3 Nonnulla (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1930), 131. 
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noticeableness by which he is noticeable for nothing.’* Poe’s 
ingenious cushion-shot at Dr. Hawks may be discounted in view 
of competent testimony that the latter was “the most eloquent 
pulpit orator in the Episcopal Church.” 

Of our non-fiction, there remains one small volume, published 
by Joseph Gales in 1819: A Series of Essays on Agriculture & 
Rural Affairs, in Forty-seven Numbers, by “Agricola,” “A 
North-Carolina Farmer” identified as George W. Jeffreys. The 
essayist is concerned with application of scientific principles to 
North Carolina farming. “Agricola” laments that—‘In North- 
Carolina the state of agriculture is at the lowest ebb,” and dis- 
courses upon such subjects as improvement of land, horizontal 
ploughing, livestock, irrigation, orchards, and cider. He attribu- 
ted the deplorable condition of North Carolina agriculture to two 
causes: to “a neglect in the state of rendering her rivers navi- 
gable—and to a want of knowledge among farmers as to the 
best modes of cultivating the soil—and a zeal and emulation to 
effect improvements therein.” 

Turning to fiction, we consider next the two novels. One was 
written by William Hill Brown, a Bostonian, born in 1765. He 
is remembered principally as the author of “the first regular 
American novel,” The Power of Sympathy, published anony- 
mously in 1789, and long attributed to another writer. After the 
publication in Boston of The Power of Sympathy, Brown moved 
to North Carolina to study law with General Davie, and died at 
Murfreesboro in September, 1793, at the age of about twenty- 
eight. He left another novel, Jra and Isabella, “a novel founded 
in fiction,” which some scholars conjecture was written in North 
Carolina. This novel was posthumously published in Boston in 
1807. 

Since portrayal of characters and events in The Power of Sym- 
pathy brought sorrow and humiliation to acquaintances of 
Brown, the book was almost entirely suppressed. The editor of a 
modern reprint® advances the theory that in the second novel, 
Ira and Isabella, Brown “attempted to salvage his plot by re- 
writing the story entirely, disguising its identity with the original 





* Hervey Allen. Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1984), 549. 
5 Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 


1887), III, 122. é 
* Milton Ellis, ed. The Power of Sympathy, by William Hill Brown (New York: Columbia 


University Press, for The Facsimile Text Society, 1987), 2 vols. 
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form, omitting the illustrative episodes which proved so injudi- 
cious at first, and substituting a happy ending for the more 
appropriate tragic one.” 

A curious feature of Ira and Isabella is a preface in which the 
young novelist discusses the fashions of the then modern novel. 
He presents a “Scale of Novelists” in which he has graded eight- 
een British and European novelists upon—genius, satire, knowl- 
edge, intelligence, imagination, pathos. According to the scheme 
employed, Dr. Samuel Johnson, with a total score of 122, noses 
out Jonathan Swift for first place by one point; and Daniel 
DeFoe comes in last with a score of 66. 

A humorous verse-narrative by Brown, “The Lion and the 
Terrapin,” is authentically North Carolinian. It is preserved in 
Wood-Notes, the collection of North Carolina poems edited by 
Mrs. Mary Bayard Clarke in 1854. 

The other novel upon our shelf was written by the only woman 
in our group of seventeen, a North Carolina citizen of British 
antecedents: Winifred Marshall Gales. She was the wife of the 
printer, Joseph Gales, who was also the liberal editor of the 
Raleigh Register. 

The title-page of Mrs. Gales’s novel bears these words: Matilda 
Berkely, or, Family Anecdotes; By the author of The History of 
Lady Emma Melcombe and her Family, etc. Raleigh (N. C.). 
Printed by J. Gales, Printer to the State. 1804. 

So far as substance reveals, Matilda Berkely might have been 
written before Mrs. Gales left England. Lord and Lady, General, 
Marquis, and Duke are conspicuous personages in Mrs. Gales’s 
make-believe world of English society. 

Teen-age Misses of the teen-age town of Raleigh must have 
been enraptured by the emotional versatility of the oft-distraught 
heroines who came to life in the pages of Matilda Berkely—with 
their “feeble frames,” “plaintive, tremulous voices,” “accumu- 
lated grief,” “happy insensibility,” “mental faculties steeped in 
oblivion,” “glowing indignation, purest benevolence,” and 
“sweet deliriums of joy.” 

Our quest for drama takes us to the New Bern of 1809, the 
year that F. X. Martin departed for Mississippi. In that year a 
comedy in five acts, Nolens Volens, or the Biter Bit, by Everard 
Hall, was printed at New Bern by John S. Pasteur, 
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Hall was an erstwhile Virginian engaged in the practice of 
law. He may be the same Everard Hall who represented Beaufort 
County in the Legislature in 1811.’ 

In the preface he explains that he was occupied eight or ten 
hours a day in compiling a legal work, and that his farce, as he 
allows the play may be called, was “written at night for the sake 
of relaxation alone.” 

In an epilogue the playwright concedes that “his plays may 
rank with useless lumber,” but continues— 

To foster virtue, he is e’er inclin’d 

A foe to vice, in whate’er shape combin’d, 

Ever awake to friendship’s pleasing call, 

To gen’rous friendship, he’d devote his all. 

The Comic Muse long chain’d to Britain’s shore, 
At length has cross’d th’ Atlantic’s boist’rous roar, 
On plumy wings she leaves her sea-girt Isle, 

On Carolina’s happy shores to smile. 

Clad in homely garb, a homespun dress, 

She hopes her precepts will not please the less. 

Nolens Volens has an English setting and might be taken for 
a minor Eighteenth Century comedy. A few of the tag-names in 
the dramatis personae are Sir Christopher Classic, Farmer 
Downright, LeTrifle, Scoredouble, and Miss Maskwell. 

When Everard Hall’s Comic Muse was smiling “on Carolina’s 
happy shores,” another young lawyer not many miles away was 
about to make a much more insistent bid for fame as statesman 
and man of letters. He was Lemuel Sawyer, native of Pasquo- 
tank, one of the earliest students at the University of North 
Carolina (1799), and member of Congress. His somewhat eccen- 
tric “Auto-Biography,” his life of John Randolph, and his novel, 
Printz Hall, were published after 1830. Only his two plays have 
places upon our mythical shelf. 

The more meritorious is Blackbeard, a Comedy in Four Acts, 
Founded in Fact. This play, or perhaps an abridged version of it, 
was presented at a Charleston theatre in 1811. In 1824 Sawyer 
had the play published in Washington, and sold copies among 
his Congressional colleagues at thirty-seven and a half cents 
apiece. 


*John H. Wheeler. Historical Sketches of North Carolina (Philadelphia, 1851), II, 30. 
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The scene of Blackbeard is Currituck County, “Principally at 
Beech Ridge.” The supposed events belonged to the author’s own 
time. The plot is concerned in part with efforts of two New Eng- 
land sharpers to defraud the natives by means of a scheme to 
recover the alleged buried wealth of the pirate Blackbeard. As 
evidence of the natives’ credulity, one sharper cites a local story 
that, after the fatal encounter with Captain Maynard at Ocra- 
coke, “Blackbeard swam around the vessel three times, after 
his head was off.” 

Sawyer seems to have had misgivings that his comedy might 
offend a discriminating audience, for at the end of one scene he 
appended—“If the above scene is too vulgar for representation, 
it may be omitted.” 

Sawyer’s other play, The Wreck of Honor, is a five-act melo- 
drama, laid—as the author puts it—“in Paris, and different 
places.” The tone and atmosphere of the play are suggested as 
the curtain rises upon the first scene: “A Dark Lane in Paris, 
discovering three Robbers lurking.” The play ends upon the bat- 
tlefield of Waterloo, where the character whose honor has been 
wrecked, eagerly meets death upon a British sword. He exclaims, 
as a soldier runs him through, “That was a merciful touch! I 
thank you most heartily.” A British officer replies, “You are wel- 
come. Thank us for killing you!’ 

The six writers of the poetry upon our shelf are as strangely 
assorted as their verses. These poets—or would-be poets—are a 
Scottish planter, a United States Senator who had been Governor, 
a professor of medicine, a ““Door-Keeper to the Honourable Coun- 
cil of State,” a slave who was to be free, and a representative in 
Congress. Of the six, only the slave with “The Hope of Liberty” 
is known as a writer of verse to a fairly large number of modern 
readers. 

The first of the poetic publications in point of time was issued 
as a broadside in 1791. An unknown North Carolina planter 
addresses “A Petition and Remonstrance to the President and 
Congress of the United States.” In 425 lines of rhymed couplets 
and triplets, this North Carolinian contemporary of Robert 
Burns poetized in Scottish dialect against the excise upon whis- 
key. Four lines directed specifically to our first President deserve 
a place in a thesaurus of quotations: 
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O Washington! I needs must wail 
You’re but a man! a’ flesh is frail, 
The cleanest wheat has ay’ some chaff in, 
The wisest hae their fits o’ daffin. 

The “Petition and Remonstrance” is reprinted in the late 
Dr. W. K. Boyd’s collection entitled Some Eighteenth Century 
Tracts Concerning North Carolina.® 

The United States Senator among our poets was Alexander 
Martin, native of New Jersey, Revolutionary officer, twice gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, and senator from 1793 to 1799. His 
contribution consists of a scene in verse appended to a play about 
Columbus by another author (Thomas Morton, 1764-1838). The 
characters in this “scene the last” are Columbus and the Genius 
of America. The Genius reveals to Columbus a vision of future 
centuries, warns against “divided councils,” pleads for a nation 
“firm united,’”’ and—as if heralding the showmanship of Florenz 
Ziegfeld or Billy Rose—“ascends, followed by a blaze of light.’ 

The title-page proclaims that the scene was—“lately perform- 
ed with applause at the New Theatre in Philadelphia.” Two edi- 
tions were brought out by different Philadelphia printers in the 
same year, 1798. The second edition contained revisions by the 
author. 

Performance of this dramatic work composed by a resident 
of North Carolina parallels in some respects a performance in 
Philadelphia thirty-one years earlier, of a verse-drama by an- 
other sometime resident of North Carolina, Thomas Godfrey, 
Jr., whose Prince of Parthia has the distinction of being “the 
first printed American tragedy to be produced on the professional 
stage in this country.’”® 

Dr. Kemp P. Battle wrote that Alexander Martin “was a good 
patriotic man and a friend of the University, notwithstanding he 
wrote poetry which was doggerel.” 

Also in Philadelphia, less than two years after the appearance 
of Senator Martin’s scene supplementary to Morton’s Columbus, 
“An Elegiac Poem on the Death of George Washington” was 
printed in pamphlet form at the office of “The True American.” 
The poet was Charles Caldwell, A.M., M.D., a young physician 


8A publication of the North Carolina Historical Commission (Raleigh: Edwards and 
Brouchton, 1927). 

®Frank Pierce Hill. American Plays Printed 1714-1830 (Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1934), 44. 
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and professor at the University of Pennsylvania. He was born 
in Caswell County, 1772, and in 1792 left North Carolina to pur- 
sue his studies. Destined to be renowned as teacher, scientist, and 
author, he lived until 1853. 

Twelve lines are quoted as a fair sample—in both vigor and 
absurdity—of the 332-line tribute to Washington: 

When Heaven’s last trump creation’s bonds shall break; 

And nature tumble one stupendous wreck, 

In lawless tumult worlds together rush, 

Suns fall on suns, and systems systems crush, 

From bursting craters flames resistless rise, 

And fiery ruin waste through worlds and skies, 

An angel, darting from the realms of day 

To Vernon’s mount shall wing his trackless way, 

Snatch the bright plate [the silver escutcheon on the 
coffin of Washington] that holds our hero’s name, 

Preserve from wreck and rescue from the flame, 

To heaven’s vast hall the prize immortal bear, 

To burn on high, the brightest trophy there. 

Such information as we have upon our next versifier, Archi- 
bald Wills, has been obtained from the odd twelve-page pamphlet 
bearing his name. Here is the title-page: 

A Poem/ on Door-keeping,/ Addressed to the Members of the 
Honourable, the General/ Assembly,/ A Dialogue / between/ 
Gen. Arnold and Lord Cornwallis,/ A Dialogue between / A 
Miser and Spendthrift, / An Elegy/ on the Death of Michael 
Young, / and a Fable on / Two Cats and a Monkey,/ in the 
Division of a Cheese./ Compiled by Archibald Wills,/ Haber- 
dasher and Grocer of Small Wares, Constable of / the District 
of Raleigh, Crier of the Federal Court/ and Door-Keeper to the 
Honourable Council/ of State, &c. &c. &c./ Raleigh, December 
17, / 1808. 

The date, by the way, precedes the birth of Andrew Johnson by 
twelve days. 

Addressing the members “Of the Honourable, the General 
Assembly,” Wills hopes that he may be elected door-keeper at 
the next session. He has not three heads like the fabulous watch- 
dog at the Plutonian portal, 
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But [says he] I have one good head and a very long queue; 
To every member I can quickly open the door, 
And when a message comes can to the Speaker roar, 
I can kindle, and keep—warm and very good fires, 
And when you are dry with good water quench your desires, 
Now gentlemen, I take my leave of you that are here, 
And am content, if you please, to be elected next year, 
God bless you all with good eating and good swills, 
So prays your very humble servant 
Archibald Wills. 

Fifth among the writers of verse is George Moses Horton, a 
Negro who lived for many years in the vicinity of Chapel Hill. 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Whiting Hentz, a popular novelist of the 
thirties, forties, and fifties, was a resident of Chapel Hill for a 
few years before Horton’s first volume of verse, The Hope of 
Liberty, was published by Gales and Son in 1829. Mrs. Hentz 
writes that she “often transcribed stanzas which he would dictate 
with quite an air of inspiration; and has marveled at the readi- 
ness with which he would change a verse or a sentiment, which 
was objected to, as erroneous in expression or deficient in poetical 
harmony.” In her first novel, Lovell’s Folly, published in 1833, 
Mrs. Hentz quotes from three of Horton’s poems. 

One of the passages follows: 

Oh, liberty! thou golden prize, 
So often sought by blood, 
We crave thy sacred sun to rise, 
The gift of Nature’s God! 


Bid Slavery hide her meagre face, 
And barbarism fly— 

I scorn to see the sad disgrace, 
In which enslaved I lie. 


Dear liberty! upon thy breast 
I languish to respire, 

And like the swan unto her nest, 
I’d to thy smiles retire. 
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At the close of the Civil War, Horton left Chapel Hill with a 
Union officer and moved to Philadelphia. He died in 1883 at the 
age of about eighty-five. 

In recent years his poems have been favorably mentioned or 
represented by selections in such works as Walser’s North Caro- 
lina Poetry, Brawley’s Negro Builders and Heroes, and a well 
edited anthology called The Negro Caravan. 

Youngest of our six poets is Robert Potter of Granville Coun- 
ty. Here is a “damaged soul” that would have been a fit subject 
for one of Gamaliel Bradford’s psychographs. Potter speaks 
from soul-searing experience in such lines as— 

Hearts are not steel, and steel is bent— 
Hearts are not rocks, and rocks are rent— 

He claims a place here by reason of a thirty-six page booklet 
published in Halifax in July 1827: a mock-heroic poem entitled 
The Head of Medusa. More space is filled by the explanatory 
prose than by the denunciatory verse. The purpose is to excoriate 
Potter’s enemies. Only a few graceful verses escape the pervad- 
ing hatred. In the vocabulary of invective, in the invention of 
scurrilous metaphor, the author is comparable to William Cowper 
Brann the Iconoclast. There is another point of similarity in 
the careers of Potter and Brann: in their early forties both met 
death in Texas at the hands of personal enemies. 

Potter’s stormy life cannot be treated here beyond mere men- 
tion of his being a legislator, member of Congress from North 
Carolina, convicted lawbreaker, signer of the Texas declaration 
of independence, and Secretary of the Navy of the Republic of 
Texas. He was murdered in 1842, when about forty-two years 
old. A clipping which reports the “Terrible Death of Colonel 
Potter” is reprinted in Dickens’s American Notes. 

Whatever his transgressions, Potter deserves a wreath of re- 
membrance in North Carolina for one altruistic proposal. In 
1827 he introduced a legislative bill that would have provided 
for the establishment of a so-called “Political College’’!°—a 
military and agricultural college under the terms of the bill— 
in Wake County. 





1° “Potter’s Political College Bill” and ‘“Potter’s speech on His Political College Bill.” 
The Beginnings of Public Education in North Carolina (Charles L. Coon, ed. Raleigh: 
Edwards and Broughton, 1908), I, 300-307 and 308-329. 
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If the measure had passed, State College might have come into 
being sixty years earlier. The measure failed, not for want of 
merit, but rather because Potter’s political enemies were pre- 
judiced against any proposal that he might initiate. 

Our excursion into a remote era of the life and culture of our 
state reminds me, in closing, of a fable mentioned by Robert 
Louis Stevenson: “the fable of the monk who passed into the 
woods, heard a bird break into song, hearkened for a trill or two, 
and found himself on his return a stranger at his convent gates; 
for he had been absent fifty years... .” 

To pursue the metaphor—we in the Twentieth Century can 
hearken to nobler harmonies than the sparse trills that fell upon 
the ears of our predecessors when the Republic was much young- 
er. Moreover, with the passing of the year 1950 yet another 
half-century will be completed; and for those who would survey 
the literary bounty of this latest fifty years, the challenge and 
the opportunity are even now at hand. 


4 
y 




















THE BICENTENNIAL OF PRINTING 
IN NORTH CAROLINA! 


By WILLIAM 8S. POWELL 


This seems to be a most opportune time to try a little experi- 
ment—to begin an historical address with a Biblical text. In 
Ecclesiastes occurs this widely quoted phrase: “Of making many 
books there is no end.” It is good to have this positive statement 
from so important a source. 

But I want to go backwards in time a bit and tell you about one 
of the beginnings of the making of many books. This year—1949 
—marks the 200th anniversary of the establishment of the print- 
ing press in North Carolina. 

Incidentally, many other years which have ended in nine have 
been important in the annals of printing. It was in 1539, 410 
years ago, that Juan Pablos is known to have established what 
is believed to have been the first press in the New World, in 
Mexico City. One hundred years later, in 1639, Stephen Daye 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, began operating the first press 
in English-speaking North America. The year 1949 also is the 
400th anniversary of the printing of the Book of Common Prayer 
in England. And among the states, North Carolina is not the 
only one celebrating an important anniversary of the establish- 
ment of a first press. In Connecticut it is the 240th anniversary ; 
the 160th in what is now the District of Columbia; the 130th in 
Arkansas; the 110th in Idaho; the 100th in Minnesota and Utah; 
and the 90th in Arizona and Colorado. All told, there are a dozen 
such anniversaries being noted this year. 

We are concerned for the most part, however, with the events 
in North Carolina. The press came late to North Carolina; nine 
others of the thirteen colonies had received it earlier. The need 
for more accurate copies and wider distribution of the laws of 
the colony was the immediate cause of its introduction. The pro- 
ceedings of the North Carolina House of Burgesses in 1740 were 





1 This paper is condensed from the introduction to the facsimile edition of The Journal of 
the House of Burgesses, of the Province of North-Carolina, 1749, published by the State De- 
ae of Archives and History to mark the 200th anniversary of printing in North Caro- 
ina. 
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printed at Williamsburg,” and in 1745 John Hodgson of Bertie 
County had offered in the assembly a bill to “Enable and en- 
courage the persons hereinafter mentioned to print the laws of 
this Province,” but his bill failed to pass and we have no record 
of the persous being considered as printers for the colony. There 
are a great many references in our colonial records to the need 
and desire for a printer. Between 1735 and 1744 Governor 
Gabriel Johnston many times called the attention of the people 
to the deplorable state that existed: copies of the laws used at 
county courts were handwritten, and seldom it was that two 
copies agreed. ““Magistrates are often at a loss how to discharge 
their Duty,” it was said, “and the People transgress many of 
[the laws] through want of knowing the same.” 

Finally a commission was appointed in 1746 to revise and 
print the laws. To pay for this work a tax was laid on wine, rum, 
distilled liquors, and rice. This commission seems to have worked 
at its assigned task for nearly three years, because it was not 
until early in 1749 that they began to seek a printer. James 
Davis, a printer of Williamsburg, seems to have applied for this 
job—at least he submitted a sample of his work to the commis- 
sioners. On April 6, 1749, Rufus Marsden, of New Hanover Coun- 
ty, introduced into the assembly a bill for the “encouragement” of 
Davis. Following the usual three readings the bill was passed 
on April 10 and approved by Governor Johnston on the four- 
teenth. 

Almost nothing is known of the early years of James Davis. 
The late Stephen B. Weeks seems to have found evidence that he 
was born in Virginia, October 21, 1721,° and he appears to have 
been living in Williamsburg as early as 1745. Davis’ training 
probably was received at the press of William Parks, one of 
Virginia’s pioneer printers. 

The assembly, in employing Davis, agreed to pay him a yearly 
salary of £160, proclamation money, for a period of five years. 
For his part, Davis was required to reside in New Bern and, 
using the same type as that used in his petition for the job, to 
print the speeches and addresses delivered at the opening of 


2 Charles Evans, American Bibliography (Chicago, 1904), II, 165. Evans, page xii, describes 
this as “the first work printed in this country bearing wholly upon events in” North Carolina. 
Only one copy of this work, that located at the Massachusetts Historical Society, is recorded. 

8 Stephen B. Weeks, “James Davis,” in Samuel A. Ashe and others, editors, Biographical 
History of North Carolina (Greensboro, 1905-1917), VIII, 140. 
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each session of the assembly, the journals and proceedings of 
the House of Burgesses, all the laws passed at each session, and 
all public proclamations and acts of the government. In addition 
it was to be his duty to deliver these printed works to the various 
county courts, individual justices, members of the assembly, and 
the governor’s council, and to see that copies were sent to all the 
proper officials in England.‘ 

A tax of four pence was levied for five years on “every Taxable 
Person within the Province” as a means of raising funds for this 
new work. 

James Davis came to North Carolina and by June 24, 1749, 
had set up his press in New Bern at the foot of Broad Street 
near the Neuse River. 

I think it would be very interesting to know where Davis got 
his equipment, but the few remaining records of the establish- 
ment of the press in North Carolina make no mention of that 
aspect of the business. I have, however, compared very carefully 
several of Davis’ earliest imprints with products of Parks’ press 
at Williamsburg issued just before Davis came to North Carolina. 
By comparing these works letter for letter it seems apparent that 
the same type was used. Parks died shortly after Davis came to 
North Carolina, and although his press was continued it seems 
to have used a different type after 1749. My conclusion is that 
Davis acquired part, though probably not all, of Parks’ equip- 
ment to bring to North Carolina with him.5 

In the very beginning Davis may have done some minor work 
for the assembly and the governor, such as proclamations or 
public notices and bills of credit, though evidence of this is 
wanting. The first known product of Davis’ press is The Journal 
of the House of Burgesses, of the Province of North-Carolina 
which appeared before the end of the year 1749. This Journal 
contains the proceedings of the House of Burgesses for the period 
between September 26 and October 18 of that year. The copy of 
this now in the British Public Record Office, London, is the only 
one known to have survived to the present. In size it is slightly 





4 “Legislative Papers, 1689-1927.” State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. (“‘An 
Act for the Encouragement of James Davis to set up and Carry on his Business of a Printer 
in this Province. . . .”) 

5 This thesis is illustrated and explained more fully in The Journal of the House of Bur- 
gesses, of the Province of North-Carolina, 1749, Reproduced in Facsimile in Celebration of 
the 200th Anniversary of The Establishment of the Printing Press in North Carolina, With 
an Introduction by William S. Powell (Raleigh, 1949), ix-x. 
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larger than eight by twelve inches; the typography is interest- 
ing, and in format it is quite good. 

It was at this autumn session of the assembly that the work of 
the commission in revising and compiling the laws was approved. 
But it was not until 1751 that Davis finished printing them. They 
are now known as “Swann’s Revisal” or the “yellow jacket’ be- 
cause of the faded yellow color of the binding or jacket of the 
volume. For a great many years it was believed that this volume, 
issued in 1751, was the first book published in North Carolina. 
We now know of three earlier ones, however—all Journals, and 
issued in 1749, 1750, and 1751. Of each of these only one copy 
is in existence, and those are in England.® I expect these were 
official copies sent to some board or agent in London. 

James Davis worked as a printer in North Carolina for thirty- 
three years: from 1749 until 1782. This, of course, enabled him 
to see and know the times of the Revolution, and the establish- 
ment of the state of North Carolina as well as the beginning of 
the Union. Today there are in existence, or there are reliable 
references to, no less than ninety-nine titles issued from Davis’ 
press. This is a remarkably large number, especially in view of 
the fact that the next largest number of imprints from any one 
press of the eighteenth century in North Carolina is only 
thirty-six.’ 

Several times during the course of Davis’ career as official 
printer there was dissatisfaction with the way in which he car- 
ried out his part of the contract. The greatest difficulty seems to 
have been in distributing the printed matter throughout North 
Carolina. On one occasion Governor Arthur Dobbs took matters 
into his own hands and in 1764 appointed Andrew Steuart to 
replace Davis, giving him the high-sounding title of “His Majes- 
ty’s Printer.” The governor’s actions, however, displeased the 
assembly, whose power it was to choose the printer, and at their 
hands Davis received back his old position. 


* Apparently these first came to public attention in 1827 after the General Assembly of 
North Carolina authorized the governor to procure copies of “papers and documents” in 
London pertaining to the colonial history of North Carolina. A list of documents, in which 
were listed the printed Journals of 1749, 1750, and 1751, was published under the title Indexes 
to Documents Relative to North Carolina During the Colonial Existence of Said State 
(Raleigh, 1848). One wonders that for so many years it was believed the first book printed 
in North Carolina was “Swann’s Revisal” of 1751, when this volume of Indezes contains such 
an obvious clue to the 1749 Journal. These printed journals were mentioned in the minutes of 
the Board of Trade for November 22, 1752, as having been received. William L. Saunders, editor 
The Colonial Records of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1886-1890) IV, 1316. 

*Douelas C. McMurtrie, Eighteenth Century North Carolina Imprints, 1749-1800 (Chapel 
Hill, 1938), passim. 
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Later, shortly after the adoption of the first state constitution, 
the assembly appointed a new printer, John Pinkney. Strangely 
enough, this time the governor expressed sympathy for Davis 
and in just a few months, when Pinkney died, he was again 
made printer for the state. 

Not all of Davis’ printing was official. What seems to have 
been his first private publication appeared in 1753. And this, 
incidentally, is believed to be the first book compiled by a native 
of North Carolina. It was called A Collection of Many Christian 
Experiences, Sentences, and several Places of Scripture Improved 
and was written by the Reverend Clement Hall, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church in Edenton.* According to the account books kept 
by Benjamin Franklin late in 1752 and in 1753 Davis purchased 
from him some paper, pasteboard, and parchment.® So it may be 
that this important early North Carolina imprint was made up 
of material supplied by Benjamin Franklin. 

Later Davis published several sermons, political essays, text- 
books, a popular law book, and reprints of half a dozen out-of- 
state publications, mainly political in nature. 

To James Davis also belongs the honor of establishing the 
first newspaper in the colony of North Carolina. It was called 
The No. Carolina Gazette and seems to have been begun on 
August 9, 1751, although the earliest extant number is dated 
November 15 of that year. This earliest North Carolina news- 
paper is in the newspaper collection of the State Department of 
Archives and History, Raleigh. The title of Davis’ paper was 
changed several times, but he seems to have published one more 
or less continuously for the next 27 years. 

As a private citizen James Davis played no small role in the 
affairs of state during the unsettled years leading up to and 
during the Revolution. One of his first public positions, aside 
from his post as printer, was that of postmaster in New Bern. 
This appointment came in 1755, when Benjamin Franklin was 
deputy postmaster general for the American colonies. It was 
also in 1755 that Davis entered into a contract to carry the mails 





8 No copy of this book is recorded in the Union Catalogue of the Library of Congress. The 
title was furnished Weeks by C. R. Hildeburn. Stephen B. Weeks, The Press of North Caro- 
lina in the Eighteenth Century (Brooklyn, 1891), 55. Hildeburn, who was librarian of the 
Philadelphia Athenaeum, had purchased this volume in England, but recent efforts to locate 
it have been without avail. 

es S. Eddy, editor, Account Books Kept by Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1928- 
1929), II, 52. 
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from Suffolk, Virginia, to Wilmington, an undertaking which 
he continued for at least three years. 

In 1754 Davis had been elected to represent New Bern, one of 
the colony’s borough towns, in the assembly, but as he was then 
sheriff of Craven County he was declared ineligible. The follow- 
ing year he was again elected and represented the county of 
Craven for a year. In 1766 he was one of eleven commissioners 
appointed to lay out and oversee the construction of the Club- 
foot and Harlow’s Creek Canal. During the ten years following 
1768 Davis was five times chosen one of the justices of the peace 
for Craven County, an important position, since the justices 
were largely instrumental in conducting the affairs of the county. 

The movement for independence also received Davis’ support. 
His signature was first on a proclamation calling for a meeting 
of the Friends of American Liberty in Craven County in 1774 
to consider the “present alarming state of British America and 
the late Acts of Parliament.” 

He was a member of the Committee of Safety in New Bern 
and in 1775 was appointed one of eight commissioners for Port 
Beaufort, which included New Bern, whose duty it was to fit 
out immediately an armed vessel to help protect the trade of that 
region. 

In the Provincial Congress which met at New Bern in April, 
1775, and in the one at Hillsboro in August, Davis represented 
New Bern. At the second of these he was chosen a member of a 
committee to prepare “‘a plan for the regulation of the Internal 
peace, order and safety of [the] Province.” 

In 1776 he was one of three commissioners supervising the 
collection and exportation of certain goods and supplies necessary 
for shipment abroad to secure funds for purchasing salt, arms, 
and ammunition. The following year he was judge of the court 
for the New Bern district and also one of four court of admiralty 
judges for Port Beaufort. 

Finally to climax his career, he was elected a member of the 
council of state in 1780 and served until 1781.?° 

It was during the next year, 1782, that Davis turned over his 
printing business to his son, Thomas. As the beginning of Davis’ 


1 Walter Clark, editor, The State Records of North Carolina (Winston and elsewhere, 
1895-1906, 16 volumes), and William L. Saunders, editor, The Colonial Records of North 
Carolina (Raleigh, 1886-1890, 10 volumes), passim. 
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life is obscure, so is the end. His will, probated at the March, 
1785, term of court, indicates that he died at New Bern probably 
in February or March of that year, having accumulated large 
holdings in both land and slaves." 

By the time of Davis’ death the press was firmly established 
in North Carolina as a very necessary institution. It was largely 
due to his persistence that it had survived many severe tests dur- 
ing the period before the Revolution. By the end of the century 
there were presses as far west as Salisbury and Lincolnton, then 
near the state’s western frontier, and altogether North Carolina 
could count more than thirty printers who had been at work in 
her nine leading towns at one time or another during the fifty 
years following the establishment of Davis’ first press. 

And truly it can be said, “of making many books there is no 
end,” and now I think you might appreciate the remainder of 
that Bible verse: “and much study is a weariness of the flesh.” 





11“Craven County Wills.’”” Craven County Courthouse, New Bern, N. C. (James Davis’ 
will, Book A, pages 81-82.) 











REVIEW OF NORTH CAROLINA BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
By WILLIAM T. POLK 


North Carolina may now fairly be called a state of writing. 
There were forty-eight books entered in the Mayflower Cup com- 
petition in 1949. That is about twice as many as were entered last 
year. 

As they were both fiction and non-fiction, it was about as 
difficult for the judges to decide between, say, a novel and a 
volume of history as it would have been for them to say which 
was better, chalk or cheese, nylons or hamburgers. There should 
obviously be two awards, one for fiction and one for non-fiction; 
perhaps there should be a third for poetry. 

Of the forty-eight books in the running this year, twelve were 
fiction and thirty-six non-fiction. In the fiction classification 
six of the books were written by women, six by men. Ladies first: 

Katharine Newlin Burt is represented by two novels, Strong 
Citadel and Still Water. Both have interesting plots and intri- 
guing characters; they possess the readability that comes from 
expert craftsmanship. 

Dorothy Freemont Grant’s Devil’s Food is the story of a rather 
torrid love affair between a college girl and her professor, but 
the moral seems to be that you can go home again after all. 

Bernice Kelly Harris’s Hearthstones is replete with the living 
details of eastern North Carolina which make her books as 
realistic as Dutch genre paintings. 

M. Virginia Harris’s Weddin’ Trimmin’s shows something of 
the tribulations of a girl who is almost white. 

Mebane Holoman Burgwyn’s Lucky Mischief pictures life in 
the Roanoke River region seen through the eyes of a little colored 
boy, with its rock muddles, its work, and its play. 

Now for the men: 

Chalmers G. Davidson’s Cloud Over Catawba is a historical 
novel which does a good job of making local history come alive. 
Mr. Davidson is a professor at Davidson College, and his suc- 
cess in recreating the Old South in piedmont North Carolina 
encourages the hope that he will keep it up. 
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Robert K. Marshall’s Little Squire Jim has its locale in the 
Mount Airy-Hanging Rock area, and the author gets into it a 
good deal of the beauty of the region and the charm of the 
speech of the people before standardization set in. After the 
manner of his clan the Little Squire lives a wild life, riding his 
stallion over the mountains and seducing quite a few of the 
mountain gals, but he has a habit of curing their heartaches with 
gifts of antiques from the family mansion. Is this true to life? 
Not having tried to cure broken hearts with broken furniture, 
I can’t say, but I have a hunch it wouldn’t work, especially if a 
mountaineer father of the Dan’l] Boone type got mixed up in 
the picture. 

Carl Sandburg’s Remembrance Rock is a novel of the Ameri- 
can dream, the search for freedom, in which characters of men 
with searching hearts and women with dancing feet recur. Well 
they might, for the book covers more than 300 years and 1,000 
pages. The great author’s insight into the meaning of America 
glows intensely here and there, but the impact of the book is 
diffused, so that the reader may feel as if he had been hit by a 
bazooka shell loaded with bird shot. 

James Street’s and James Childers’s Tomorrow We Reap is 
another expert, fast-moving, and best-selling story of the Dabney 
clan who once held out against the Confederacy in the Far 
South. This book symbolizes the struggle still going on between 
the Old South and the New. 

Legette Blythe’s Bold Galilean is a dramatic and picturesque 
novel of the time of Jesus. The writer has done a good job, but 
it must be admitted that he chose a field where he is bound to 
have a lot of competition, ranging from Ben Hur to the Gospels. 

Foster Fitz-Simon’s Bright Leaf is the story of a battered but 
devilishly determined and resourceful young man and his crea- 
tion of a tobacco empire in the New South emerging from the 
Old. Brant Royle, to reach his goal of fame and wealth, rides 
roughshod over everybody in his path, including Sonie Lipik, the 
tough, smart, pretty girl of Ukrainian extraction who lives in 
the tobacco town and who loves him. But he is baffled and 
thwarted in his love for Margaret Singleton, representing the 
Old South. In the end he finds that he has gained the whole 
world but lost something perhaps more worthwhile. 
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This may sound like old stuff, but the novel is a remarkably 
good one. Its characters have the breath of life in them, and its 
content has significance. This combination is rare in fiction, at 
any place and any time. North Carolina was fortunate to get it 
in Bright Leaf in 1949. 

There were ten historical works this year, if we use the adje- 
tive in a loose sense. Four of these were local, or county, histories, 
varying in quality. They were: History of Pender County by 
Mattie Bloodworth; Forsyth, A County on the March, edited by 
the late Adelaide L. Fries; History of Watauga County by Daniel 
J. Whitener; and Centennial History of Alamance County by 
Walter Whitaker. 

Then there were four books of rather specialized historical 
content: The Campus of the First State University, a labor of 
love and of intimate knowledge by Archibald Henderson which 
should be of much interest to all Tar Heels; The History of 
Selective Service in North Carolina by Spencer B. King; The 
Whig Party in Georgia by Paul Murray; and The Juvenile Courts 
of North Carolina by Wiley Saunders; the last three are mainly 
reference works of considerable value in their special fields. 

And to round out the ten historical works there were two very 
good books on tobacco. Nannie M. Tilley’s The Bright Tobacco 
Industry, 1860-1927 is a meticulous and comprehensive survey 
of the industry within the allotted limits, invaluable to anyone 
writing in that field. Joseph C. Robert’s The Story of Tobacco in 
America is a scholarly and popular work, telling of the develop- 
ment of “that bewitching vegetable,” as Col. William Byrd called 
it, from the time when John Rolfe first applied scientific princi- 
ples to its culture to the present when ladies no longer have oc- 
casion to plead with their escorts to “blow some my way.” 

Nineteen-forty-nine was the year in which Tar Heel writers 
discovered tobacco. 

The year brought forth four books of poems, all modestly thin: 
Leon R. Meadow’s Reveries; Hope R. Norburn’s Above the Brink; 
Francis Pledger Hulme’s Come up the Valley, fresh, keen, and 
sensitive with the salt of Grannie Grist’s mountain wisdom in it; 
and James Larkin Pearson’s Plowed Ground, with its genuine 
humor and rustic beauty. 
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There were only two volumes of essays, both by Dr. Hardin 
Craig and both excellent: An Interpretation of Shakespeare and 
Freedom and Renaissance. 

There were four books of sermons or ethical exhortations: The 
Hour Has Come by G. Ray Jordan; Christ’s Expendables by 
Charles E. Maddry; Resources for Worship by A. C. Reid; and 
It Does Add Up by Elmer A. Hilker. 

There were four books about the South. Two of them were of 
limited appeal, John E. Ivey’s Building Atlanta’s Future and 
Robert A. Lively’s The South in Action, which dealt with the 
freight rate struggle. Exploring the South by Rupert B. Vance, 
John E. Ivey, and Marjorie Bond was a school book dealing with 
the South’s resources and potentialities, but it can be read with 
profit by adult Southerners. Edward Gholson’s The Negro Looks 
Into the South was in the main logical and well written but 
showed traces of backfiring race prejudice. 

In autobiography Virgil St. Cloud’s Pioneer Blood, written by 
a man who has managed quite a few hotels in North Carolina, 
was informal, racy, gossipy, and quite entertaining. Elliott Mer- 
rick’s Green Mountain Farm, parts of which came out in the 
New Yorker and other magazines, was a charming and expertly 
written account of the experiences of the author and his wife on 
a farm in Vermont. 

In biography there were Clarence H. Brannon’s Allen H. 
Goodbey, a good portrait of an able and strong-minded man; Mrs. 
Dorothy Freemont Grant’s John England, American Christopher, 
a life of the distinguished early bishop of Charleston; and last 
but not least Phillips Russell’s The Woman Who Rang the Bell.’ 

This book is a faithful and deeply moving biography of Cor- 
nelia Phillips Spencer, who did so much for the University of 
North Carolina and who was called “the smartest woman in 
North Carolina” and, as Governor Vance said, “the smartest 
man too.” On her fiftieth birthday the news for which she had 
long labored, that the University was to be reopened after the 
evil days of reconstruction, came to her. She gathered some chil- 
dren and started a parade. She marched to the South Building 
and, finding all silent, she “climbed to the belfry and seized the 
rope. And then she rang and rang and rang. She did more than 


1 Winner of the Mayflower Society Award, 1949, 
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ring a bell; she rang out an old world of defeat and inertia and 
she rang in a new world of hope and belief.” Or, as Frank 
Graham put it in his speeches, “She rang the bell which has 
never ceased to ring to this day. The people of North Carolina 
were on the march again.” 

Translations, as some Frenchman once said, are like women. If 
they are faithful they are not beautiful, and if they are beautiful 
they are not faithful. The same might be said of biographies. 
But here is one which is both beautiful and faithful, and so is 
the exception that proves the rule. Mrs. Spencer was an excellent 
writer, herself, and this book is spangled with her own witty 
and trenchant prose. 

Two welcome books this year dealt with Tar Heel mysteries 
and legends. Legends of Baptist Hollow by Bill McIlwaine and 
Walt Freidenburg recount some rare and racy stories of Wake 
Forest. John Harden in The Devil’s Tramping Ground collects 
a lot of Tar Heel mysteries, some of which you have known 
about before and some you haven’t. Anyway, it is a book which 
is hard to put down and it justifies the statement of Gerald 
Johnson in a review of it that North Carolina has always been 
well supplied with mysteries from the disappearance of the Lost 
Colony on Roanoke Island to the appointment of Frank Graham 
to the United States Senate. 

Finally, there were three miscellaneous books: Laura Howell 
Norden’s Just About Music; Mrs. Crosby Adams’s A Day in a 
Doll’s Life; and Carl Hyatt’s Gateway to Citizenship. 
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A REPORTER REVIEWS FIFTY YEARS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA HISTORY 


By WILLIAM THOMAS BOsT 


When some kindly gentlemen a year ago bestowed the presi- 
dency of this association upon me, they told me that I should 
not be expected to deliver a presidential message, but that I 
might make a report on North Carolina. 

They did not suggest the impropriety or the ineptitude of a 
reporter’s regaling a literary and historical association, when 
the scribe could qualify as neither literarian nor historian. They 
merely wished a newspaperman to tell in twenty or twenty-five 
minutes everything that he had seen in North Carolina during 
the past fifty years. It was a fascinating prospect and I shall 
now make the report. 

It will not be a presidential address. The word itself is discon- 
certing. If you are a highbrow, you call it an “ad-dress.” If you 
are a low-brow it is an “address.” And if you are no brow at 
all, you studiously avoid calling it either. This, then, is to be a 
report on North Carolina and I think you should know first how 
a reporter works, and then take a look at the materials with 
which he works. 

First, I shall give you the reporter’s technique. He meets you 
and asks, “What do you know?” You are thrilled at the novelty 
of the interrogation in precisely the degree that you would have 
been had he asked is it hot enough for you. Before you finish 
your momentous declaration that you don’t know anything, he 
asks you if you ever interviewed Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst. 
You strike a peripatetic pose and prepare to say that you visited 
her once in a nursing home in London, but he is ahead of you. 
He craves to know why Ben Dixon MacNeill doesn’t like him. 
Appalled at the misanthropy of Mr. MacNeill, you undertake to 
tell your interviewer that you never heard Mr. MacNeill mention 
him, but you are too late. He inquires what you do when your 
children curse, but he never gets the benefit of your celestial 
character, for he scratches his right knee and wonders if you 
ever had rheumatism. 


[ 205 ] 
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Having qualified for star reporting, you now are assigned to 
“cover the legislature.”’ The committee on counties, cities, and 
towns is holding a public hearing on a proposal to dismember 
several counties in order to create a new one. The whole popula- 
tion in these severed communities has descended upon the Capi- 
tal. Hell may have no such fury as a woman scorned, but the rage 
of the citizens in the counties about to be cut up, is a noble coun- 
terfeit. The author of the bill is making a speech which he hopes 
will bring him a favorable report. 

His constituents delegate their best hater to heckle him. The 
statesman is called a traitor. The spokesman asks him if he did 
not spend the night with a neighbor known to be opposed to the 
new county, eat his food and misrepresent his position? ‘‘What 
was your position that night?” the heckler demands. To which 
the representative in anguish of soul replies: “Mr. Chairman, 
touching upon and appertaining to the interrogation propound- 
ed to me by the gentleman from Mitchell, regarding this capitally 
important matter, I desire to say in reply, that both in the cam- 
paign for the nomination and the election, in my associations 
at the lodge, in my classes in the Sabbath school, in my church, 
in the parent teachers meetings; whenever, wherever and by 
whomsoever I was asked my position on this great controversy, 
I always evaded the question.” 

The report on North Carolina, in the nature of things, there- 
fore, must have a good deal of politics. There is a story coming out 
of Illinois in the early years of the 1900’s which furnishes a hint 
of the text. A gentleman from Peoria had become a member of the 
General Assembly. He had been reared in the least fashionable 
portion of the city and had lived in a house which never had 
been associated with profitable politics. But one day a visitor 
from Springfield where this legislator had been several times 
as assemblyman observed the new mansion of the gentleman 
from Peoria. “My,” exclaimed the admiring visitor, “but that is 
a gorgeous house!” To which the solon replied with great pride: 
“You bet. There’s a lot of ayes and noes in that house.” 

Which suggests that during these fifty years of reporting legis- 
latures lots of ayes and noes have gone into North Carolina. I 
wish I could tell you something about them. It would be illumi- 
nating to give you the significance of the ayes and noes which 
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went into the three elections of F. M. Simmons, and the two 
elections of Lee S. Overman to the United States Senate by the 
General Assembly. It would be enlightening to watch the growth 
of direct democracy until the election of our U. S. Senators was 
changed from the General Assembly to popular vote, and to 
note with what uncertainty the people received that grant of 
power. 

It would be even more instructive to descant upon the ayes 
and noes which have gone into this tremendous structure which 
we call North Carolina. It would be a significant contribution 
to North Carolina history if you might have the ayes and noes 
which gave North Carolina the first general prohibition act of 
1903. This measure sought to transplant all the saloons and dis- 
tilleries in rural areas into incorporated towns and villages. 
You would be amused to find how the ayes and noes were shuf- 
fled when it was discovered that two Democratic distillers were 
greatly discommoded by this law. It was very inconvenient to 
move their manufacturing establishments. But love—and liquor 
—‘had the wit to win.”’ They reached out and brought the cities 
to the distilleries, Mahomet and the mountain stream-lined and 
modernized. 

But there were other ayes and noes of transcendent impor- 
tance. They wrought radical reductions in freight and passenger 
rates, submitted the issue of state-wide prohibition at the ses- 
sion of 1907, saw it ratified at a special election in 1908, clipped 
the capacity of the individual to enjoy more than two quarts 
monthly by the Grier act of 1915, and awaited the eighteenth 
amendment in 1919, when 160 ayes and ten noes ratified the 
messianic mood of our nation. In a word, there were only ten 
General Assemblymen in 1919 who were reckless enough to vote 
against national prohibition. 

These North Carolina ayes and noes made more national his- 
tory in 1921 when they authorized the first $50,000,000 bond 
issue for highways and then in the sessions of 1923, 1925, and 
1927 increased the debt to $115,000,000 to give North Carolina 
the second biggest investment in roads among all the common- 
wealths of the Union. This was quite the most audacious venture 
into the future that North Carolina had yet made. But it fol- 
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lowed a spiritual regeneration which our people never suspected 
they had undergone. 

The tax books of North Carolina represented one hundred 
different county systems, which divided into cities and townships 
multiplied those systems more than tenfold. The First World War 
had just ended and Governor Thomas W. Bickett wagered that 
his people would be willing to tell the truth about the property 
on which they paid their taxes. “The tax books of North Carolina 
read like the minutes of an Ananias Club,” Governor Bickett 
proclaimed, and he called upon the people to swear to the truth 
about the taxables which they own. They swore and property 
values were more than trebled. In all the 170 members of the 
General Assembly there was not one dissent. And throughout the 
state seventy-five per cent of the taxpayers put upon their prop- 
erty the precise valuation laid upon it by the State Board of 
Assessment; five per cent set the values even above the ap- 
praisers, and only twenty per cent were inclined to chisel. Among 
all the ayes and noes cast in North Carolina, I can recall none 
which came nearer to moral grandeur than these. No wonder 
that after such a convulsion of conscience North Carolina was 
ready for any aspiration and was equal to any achievenemt. 

But ayes and noes are as important for the measures which 
they prevent as for the causes which they promote. Three legis- 
latures in this period refused to enact bills outlawing the teach- 
ing of evolution in the public schools. North Carolina’s scholars 
and statesmen combined to save their state from such a reproach. 
And while they were voting down such measures, they were 
adopting secret ballot bills, enacting workmen’s compensation 
laws, consolidating Woman’s College in Greensboro, State Col- 
lege in Raleigh, and the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill into our Greater University, taking over the 100 county 
school systems into one state pattern, instituting the largest 
school transportation system in the United States, relieving all 
communities from property taxation for the support of our nine- 
months school term in every county of North Carolina, and 
pioneering in rural road development by bringing 60,000 such 
miles of highway under our state system. 

To quote our Illinois favorite, “there is lots of ayes and noes” 
in this vast and imponderable machine which we call the govern- 
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ment of North Carolina. But for all its tremendous proportions, 
it is a thing which all can love. It is the property of all of us. It 
was built by a populace both of conservative and revolutionary 
instincts. To the conservative it owes its fortune of memories 
and its tradition of manners; to the revolutionary it owes all 
those desperate speculations which make men gamble all that 
they have and all they are that God is and that God cares. 

So, you see, there have been significant ayes and noes in the 
making of North Carolina. They are its will and its law. They 
make official the incredible extremes between the first and last 
years of this semi-centennial ; for as you know this State Literary 
and Historical Association and this state of North Carolina are 
thinking a lot of those fifty years. They tell us the story of how 
in our poverty and fear fifty years ago North Carolina clutched 
its pocketbook and shrieked for the police when the Legislature 
of 1899 held up its people for $100,000 for their schools, and how 
in 1949 we joyfully appropriated $100,000,000 for the same pur- 
pose and in humility lamented that it could not be more. These votes 
tell how North Carolina in its despair levied on the “tribulation 
which worketh patience, and the patience which worketh ex- 
perience, and the experience which worketh hope,” took over these 
unprecedented operations in schools and highways, courageous- 
ly enacted the odious sales tax, energetically set about retiring 
its $185,000,000 state debt, second largest in the nation, set apart 
$16,000,000 for the school system and waited for the ravens to 
croak themselves hoarse from disaster. Those ayes and noes re- 
mind us that we have sextupled those sixteen millions in sixteen 
years, have provided for the payment of our entire state debt, 
and that in the 1949 General Assembly we bet $250,000,000 more 
on North Carolina for schools and roads alone. No wonder Goy- 
ernor Bickett thought North Carolina was a great state in his 
day, for his excellency perceived it as a soil which with equal fa- 
cility grows two pecks of potatoes to the hill and produces three 
presidents of the United States. This was his North Carolina 
thirty years ago, but not always. 

When Julian Street in 1915 went through the South doing a 
magazine series for Collier’s, he wrote that everywhere in the 
region outside North Carolina, anything made inside the State 
bore the brand of inferiority. 
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This was a report which he passed on to his readers with 
scrupulous impartiality, as becomes the honest reporter. If 
North Carolina was on the march as all of us had fancied we 
had been for fifteen years, Mr. Street did not see it. If there had 
been a revolution in 1898 as a prelude to a renaissance beginning 
in 1900, nobody told him about it. 

There was much history to support this snooty attitude toward 
North Carolina. Aycock thanked God for South Carolina, not 
because it deserved the doxology, but because it kept North 
Carolina from being the commonwealth farthest down. Winston 
and Alderman, the most dynamic of University presidents, had 
gone to Texas and Tulane to head bigger universities, and now 
Alderman had moved over to the University of Virginia. Cham- 
bers of Commerce were fulminating furiously against both a 
business and a political cabal to keep North Carolina at a per- 
petual disadvantage in freight rates on our commerce. A great 
preacher had likened North Carolina to Issachar, one of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel. “Issachar is a strong ass, couching down 
between two burdens,” wrote Moses. “And he saw that rest was 
good, and the land that it was pleasant; and bowed his shoulder 
to bear, and became a servant unto tribute.” Issachar was North 
Carolina; the two burdens were Virginia and South Carolina. 

We are meeting this year in a sort of riot of anniversaries. 
Two hundred years ago the printing press was established in 
North Carolina. Fifty years ago the North Carolina General 
Assembly submitted a suffrage amendment requiring an intelli- 
gent test as a precedent to voting. Fifty years ago Clarence Poe 
came out of the hinterlands of Chatham County in an audacious 
enterprise of converting an impotent little mulligrubs political 
organ into the Progressive Farmer which has made our agri- 
cultural regeneration spread like a blessed contagion all over the 
land. And fifty years ago the State Literary and Historical 
Association was organized with militant Walter Clark as its 
first president. 

I do not think these annals are unrelated. They do not appear 
to me to be a succession of happy flukes, or a series of irrelevant 
episodes that have turned out reasonably well. They appear to fit 
into the pattern of a peculiar people zealous of good works. 
Whether that pattern is political, economic, industrial, or reli- 
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gious, there is cohesion in it, and in these fifty years which in 
1950 will have finished the first half of the twentieth century, 
there has not been one person who was a serious threat to the 
well-being of North Carolina. 

You will recall that earlier in this paper something was said 
about the character of a people, eighty per cent of whom would 
not lie to their Government by misrepresentation of the property 
they owned and the incomes which they earned. There was a hint 
that this truth-telling has been reflected mightily in both moral 
and economic ways. Thirty-three years after Julian Street 
wrote his sympathetic article on North Carolina, another gentle- 
man of letters, Louis Bromfield, visited North Carolina and 
wrote in the Atlantic these complimentary words: 

“Of all the Southern states, and for that matter of all the 
forty-eight, no state has shown more progress within the past 
generation than North Carolina. The progress is not alone 
economic. Few states have made so rapid an industrial develop- 
ment, and no Southern state has advanced with such speed to- 
ward the achievement of the vital industrial-agricultural balance 
so important to the stabilized prosperity of any region. It was 
not long ago that the same poverty and shabbiness which has 
largely characterized the Deep South since defeat was almost 
everywhere in evidence in North Carolina. Today the shabby 
look has largely gone. The farms appear prosperous and well 
cared for in most areas, and the shabby cabin slums are on their 
way out. The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill has 
become one of the most vigorous cultural centers of the nation. 

“It is, I think, indisputably true that culture, social advance, 
and civilization in general are to a large extent tied to economics, 
to living standards, and to productivity. Education plays its role 
beyond question, but education too is dependent on a stable, fair- 
ly prosperous, and balanced economy. North Carolina is a case 
in proof, for as a state it has made remarkable progress away 
from the old superstitions and the prejudices which in the past 
handicapped and at times paralyzed the Deep South.” 

It has been the habit of us Democrats to reckon all our excel- 
lences from the outgoing of the fusion administration of Popu- 
lists and Republicans in the late 1890’s, but history, and even 
the ayes and noes, are against us. The aliens who descended upon 
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us in Reconstruction, closed our University, issued bogus bonds, 
and made us mortal enemies of our Federal courts were in no 
sense the apostolic predecessors of the North Carolinians who 
swept the Democrats from power in 1894, elected two United 
States Senators, one Governor and two General Assemblies. The 
honest historian will not record that these revolutionists de- 
served the serious suspicion and the age-long handicap under 
which the dominant party held them. Our schools never had 
better friends, receiving from this long-maligned body the first 
big stimulus to local effort by a special fund to be matched by 
local taxation. Our University made a campaign issue in more 
than half the counties, received from this motley array of agrar- 
ians, day laborers, country preachers, and black men the stoutest 
sort of support, and to make complete these fusion assemblies’ 
friendship for the disadvantaged man, the interest rate was re- 
duced from eight to six per cent, where it remains after fifty- 
four years. The long stay of the minority party in the wilderness 
cannot be laid to its indifference to the great mass of North 
Carolinians. 

But this was not to have been an effort to compete with the 
historians and the literarians of this body. It was to have been a 
report by a reporter, and all of you know what a reporter is. The 
good reporter has been identified by the St. Louis editor as the 
man who knows where hell is going to break loose next, and is 
on the spot. That gentleman is slightly outmoded today. He has 
been superseded by the scribe, who, perceiving that hell is show- 
ing no sign of an eruption, starts raising it anyway. The reporter 
is the prying peripatetic, the ubiquitous interrogation point. He 
is there when the man is blown up in the explosion and right 
there for an interview when the victim comes down. He has a 
system which opens all the barred doors, batters down all the 
fortifications of dignity and official importance, tears all the 
masks from stupid and solemn faces, and exposes all hands to 
his omnicompetent style. 

So this is a report, not a lesson in history. And all history 
should be contemplated in a spirit of deep and reverential calm. 
It is not, as Napoleon called it, a fable agreed upon; it is not as 
some cynics have regarded it—Henry Ford, for instance, called 
it bunk; and it is not as some supercilious smart alecs have 
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esteemed it, a branch of indecent literature which all the ignor- 
ant should learn and all the wise forget. It is not simply a record 
of man; it is the life of man; a forceful, active, living thing; 
not an accumulation of the results of a mass of information 
which possibly may be of use at some future date. It is the strug- 
gle of ideas which are making a higher and ever higher civiliza- 
tion, which is itself one grand and tremendous escape from 
ancient obsession. It is the story of the coronation of the common 
man which has been going on in this country for 150 years. It 
is how people have lived and toiled and struggled. It is what 
people have thought of religion, of science, of God, and human 
relations. It is the branch of learning which teaches us that the 
struggle of the Gracchi is always with us; that the Renaissance 
is always with us; that the English Revolution of 1688, that the 
American and the French Revolutions, the War Between the 
States, and the Russian Revolution of 1917 are with us and will 
be with us and our posterity always. 

But in the outset something was said about anniversaries— 
about the cyclical character of North Carolina life. There was 
a hint as to the significance of the first half of this century which 
will be ending a year from now. How and why did North Caro- 
lina start and persevere in its present direction? Why has North 
Carolina not concerted with other Southern states in what is now 
known as the “Southern position?” Who in the violences of the 
late nineties was able to turn North Carolina away from the dull 
and dreary rehearsals of race which are still heard in some of 
our sister states? 

It is not obvious what most of us in this world were born for, 
nor for that matter, why almost any of us might as well not have 
been born at all. But occasionally it is plain that some man or 
some group of men did come into the world with a peculiar work 
to perform. If the man himself is unconscious of his mission, it 
is almost certain that his contemporaries are, and it is left to 
history to discover that someone has lived and died, for whom 
there had been an appointed task, and who has made the whole 
course of history different from what it would have been without 
him. 

When Napoleon was on a rampage in Europe in 1809, there 
was born into the world a group of such men: In Germany Felix 
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Mendelssohn; in Britain Charles Darwin, William E. Gladstone, 
and Alfred Lord Tennyson; in the United States Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edgar Alan Poe, Abraham Lincoln and Cyrus McCor- 
mick. How marvelously they set themselves to the task of re- 
deeming the world from the influence of this ambitious lunatic 
and murderer! There were the poets to relieve the world of its 
deep dissonance and despair ; there were the scientists to acquaint 
the world with all life; there were the musicians to bring har- 
mony into a world of discord; and there were the inventors to 
lighten the drudgery of their fellows. There was no accident in 
the birth of these babies 140 years ago. They were God’s fresh 
and undiscouraged effort to put some intelligence into a crazy 
world. 

Similarly, there was no fluke in the way the present era was 
inaugurated. For ages our Southern statesmen would not think 
upon statecraft, meditating exclusively upon the stupendous 
folly of the Fifteenth Amendment. It was written that the right 
of suffrage should not be abridged or denied on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. But that was the least 
of its meaning. In actuality the Fifteenth Amendment was an ef- 
fort to bestow, by legislative act, upon a child race, all the cul- 
ture, all the learning, all the experience and all the responsibility 
accumulated by the English people over a thousand years. Against 
this monstrous folly North Carolina resolutely set itself. 

The campaign wasn’t sweet; race wars never are. But that 
war had been waged in 1898. The suffrage amendment ratified 
in 1900 was not race war at all. It was but the prelude to an era 
of education marked by the most thoughtful and generous atti- 
tude toward the Negro yet known in American life. It had for its 
high purpose the removing of the Negro as a menacing factor 
in politics, disturbing the judgment and arousing the passions 
of the people. That done, our statesmen could get a breathing 
spell in which to think upon the Negro as a human being, who 
could not be sent away and who could not be permitted to dom- 
inate intelligence. 

That this amendment meant in 1900 to say that the right to 
vote is a right to be won by intelligence and character is abun- 
dantly illustrated by the Aycock administration which began 
with the new century. When lesser men interpreted Aycock’s 
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campaign to mean that another amendment should be proposed 
whereby the taxes paid by white men should go solely to the 
white schools, and the taxes of Negroes applied solely to Negro 
schools, Aycock went before the state Democratic convention 
in Greensboro in 1904 and shamed it into a retreat from that 
unspeakably tyrannical proposal. He reminded his fellow Demo- 
crats that he never had any purpose to doom the black man to 
perpetual immaturity. The purpose of the amendment was to 
prepare the Negro for suffrage and to invalidate by law the 
absurdest provision ever written into our organic law—the 
Fifteenth Amendment. 

So passed the black man out of North Carolina’s politics as an 
issue, and so began this present era which has been immeasur- 
ably enhanced by this literary and historical association. It has 
been freed by those political acts to write and make history. It 
has been advantaged by a membership willing to know the truth 
about our people. It is meet that this organization’s fifty years 
have synchronized with the evolution of this new North Carolina. 

It would be naive, indeed, to say that North Carolina has been 
forever “fixed and forward,” as one of the great historians has 
recorded us. One who has looked steadily upon lgislatures has 
seen evidences that when North Carolina was “fixed” it wasn’t 
forward, and when it was forward it was not fixed. 

It wasn’t “fixed” by the professional fixers when it ran counter 
to the world-wide trend toward democracy and rejected the nine- 
teenth, or the equal suffrage amendment. But it certainly was not 
forward. That campaign subjected us to an orgy of chivalry, in 
which the “chivalves” levied loosely upon Moses and Saint Paul. 
They employed Moses to keep woman the serf, the slave, the chat- 
tels and goods of a man; they used St. Paul to make her “shut 
up.” “Woman,” said those saints in all that glorious war, “should 
behave just like Paul said she should, and if she would know 
anything, let her ask her husband,” knowing full well that if 
there was anything that a woman should know and had the right 
to know, her husband probably would tell her a lie about it. 
They, moreover, said woman should never come down from her 
pedestal; but an examination of pedestal premises generally dis- 
closed it in the backyard where some multiparous mother was 
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taking the daily fall out of the corrugated bosom of the family 
washboard. 

But 1 do wander, ladies and gentlemen. In the outset my pur- 
pose was to report North Carolina in retrospect and prospect. 
The future is entirely too much for me. I can no more foresee it 
than John C. Calhoun in 1849 could see Booker T. Washington in 
1899 delighting a Charleston audience. It would be as difficult to 
imagine North Carolina’s future as it would have been for Whist- 
ler to fancy his own—he who, after flunking chemistry at West 
Point painted the portraits of his mother, Carlyle, and Miss 
Alexander. I can no more see North Carolina in 1999 than 
Philips Brooks could foresee himself made the greatest of Prot- 
estant bishops after having failed miserably in his efforts to 
teach the barbarians of Harvard. I can no more guess North 
Carolina fifty years hence than Charles B. Aycock could guess 
that in 1949 North Carolina would be making literature. Aycock 
thanked God for Archibald Henderson forty years ago, because 
Dr. Henderson had written books. But Aycock never dreamed 
that his law partner, Judge Robert W. Winston, would be making 
books by the bushel thirty years later. No man can see what 
North Carolina will become in 2,000 any more than Charles D. 
Mclver could see himself twenty-five years after graduation; for 
legend has it that McIver once made an egregious mess of a 
public speech, then swore that he never would make public ad- 
dresses and that he never would teach women. He lived to do both 
with unprecedented skill. 

But we all do have our ideas. What an incredible culture is 
evolving before our unseeing eyes! Our Mrs. Charles A. Cannon’s 
Society for the Preservation of Antiquities emphasizes our faith 
that no people can have a great future who forget a great past, 
and one can hear her say in the good old Presbyterian, the good 
Old Testament speech of Naboth to the King. “The Lord forbid 
it me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers to thee.” 
The Lord forbid it us all that we should hold lightly our own 
great traditions! 

We are taking our folk songs and giving them our warm blood 
as Bobbie Burns took Scotland’s and gave his. We are producing 
annually now from fifty to sixty books. We have in the current 
output real singers of songs, novelists, painters, and musicians. 
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We are producing and importing a rich art which is typically 
North Carolina. Perhaps you will ask how art can be “statish.” I 
do not know, but I like that unknown North Carolina woman 
who, hearing that Dr. Phonse Smith had written a grammar, sent 
him a letter thanking God “that we at last have a grammar writ- 
ten from the North Carolina standpoint.” What Dr. Smith did 
to his nouns, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, adjectives, conjunctions, 
interjections, his indicative, subjunctive, imperative, and infini- 
tive moods to give them a Tar Heel tang, I never knew. But I 
still revel in her Tar Heel love. 

And I glory in the love of every other person who by wish or 
work is seeking a higher destiny for our people. I have a con- 
viction that every great work is in some way the product not 
alone of one man, but of multitudes of men; that when Rem- 
brandt touched the canvas and God was manifest, it was because 
the efforts of millions before him, both by their dreams and by 
their daubs, had gone into his work; that when Michelangelo 
took his marble and chiseled it into forms of beauty and awe, it 
was because countless thousands had longed to do something like 
it, had wrought upon that same material and left it almost as 
rude and unfinished as when they began; that when Paul Green 
wrote The Lost Colony, it was not the work alone of a master 
craftsman, but of the millions who had gone down in ships to the 
sea, to do business in the waters, to see the works of the Lord and 
His wonders in the deep. It was made possible by myriads of 
men, unidealized, heroic men, who throughout a thousand years 
had crossed and recrossed the sea, singing the songs of the siren 
until they at last were caught up and made into history and the 
North Carolina Symphony. 

Wherefore we look for more men of poetic vitality, who need 
not make moan over the diminishing poetic material within their 
reach, but will pour their imaginations like a vitalizing flood over 
the whole range of human activities; men who will answer their 
own prayer that God will send a “man like Bobbie Burns to sing 
a song of steam,” and straightway will sing that song themselves. 
And above all, “let us not weary in well-doing, for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not.” 











THE RESTORING OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 


By THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER 


It is fortunate that our country is awakening to the importance 
of historical restorations. At a time when our free institutions 
are under attack, when foreign nations are assailing us with all 
the misrepresentations malice can suggest, when it has become 
a frequent practice to belittle the founders of the United States, 
it is of the greatest importance that we keep alive the ideals of 
our ancestors and live over again the glorious days which gave 
us our liberty. And for this is it not of the highest importance 
that we preserve as best we can the physical surroundings in 
which the epic events of our history took place? 

So, may I congratulate the people of North Carolina on the 
steps which have been taken to restore the magnificent Tryon’s 
Palace at New Bern. Now that the original drawings of the plans 
and front elevation by the architect, John Hawks, have been 
unearthed in the New York Historical Society, and that patriotic 
citizens, by their interest and generosity, have prepared the way 
for the restoration, it is to be hoped that nothing will delay the 
completion of the plans for rebuilding what must have been the 
most imposing residence in colonial America. 

For the past two years I have been engaged in writing the 
history of the restoring of Colonial Williamsburg. The inception 
of this great undertaking, the search for evidence, the use made 
of archaeology, the insistence upon accuracy, the securing of 
expert advice in every important step, the long search for ap- 
propriate furnishings, the restoration of gardens, the removal of 
unsightly buildings, pavements, wires and lights, made a fas- 
cinating story. This evening I shall share it with you in outline, 
trusting that it may be of some service to you in your own under- 
takings. 

It is only too often today that we hear it said that the world 
needs practical men rather than mere dreamers. Yet how often 
it is that the things which have brought the greatest advances 
had their origin in a dream. The man who dreamed of restoring 
Colonial Williamsburg was the Reverend William A. R. Goodwin, 
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rector of Bruton Parish Church. As he walked the streets of 
Williamsburg, or gazed at the foundations of the old Capitol, or 
stood on the site of the Raleigh Tavern, the glories of other days 
came alive again. In imagination he heard Patrick Henry denounce 
the Stamp Act, saw George Rogers Clark as he outlined his plans 
for the conquest of the Northwest, followed Washington’s ragged 
Continentals as they filed through on their way to Yorktown. 

Many of Williamsburg’s historic buildings were still standing— 
The Chancellor Wythe House, the Peyton Randolph House, the 
famous octagonal powder magazine, and lovely Bruton Parish 
Church. Others could be rebuilt on the original foundations. Per- 
haps there might be some benefactor with the vision and the 
financial means to restore the entire original city, someone who 
would wave a magic wand over the place to make it again as it had 
been as Washington and Jefferson and Governor Fauquier and 
Lord Botetourt had known it. 

This benefactor he found in John D. Rockefeller, Jr. I had the 
privilege of talking with Mr. Rockefeller about the restoring of 
Colonial Williamsburg and his motives in entering upon what 
proved to be so difficult and expensive an undertaking. “I love old 
buildings,” he told me, “and it pains me to see them fall into 
ruins or be destroyed. But I do not think it worth while to restore 
a building unless you can also restore the original setting. In 
Williamsburg I saw an opportunity to restore, if not an entire 
colonial town, at least complete areas.” Mr. Rockefeller visited 
Williamsburg several times before he would commit himself, but 
in the end he told Dr. Goodwin that he would see the project 
through “even though it cost $5,000,000.” The final cost was 
several times that figure. 

“The purpose of Colonial Williamsburg is to re-create as ac- 
curately as possible the environment of the men and women of 
eighteenth century Williamsburg and to bring about such an 
understanding of their lives and times that present and future 
generations may more vividly appreciate the contribution of these 
early Americans to the ideals and culture of our country.” 

A difficult task this, a task requiring painstaking research, 
infinite patience, attention to the smallest detail. Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, as Mr. Rockefeller planned it, was to be visual history, 
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and history must be based on truth. Thus fidelity became the 
cornerstone of the Restoration. The architects, in restoring a 
house, must not strive primarily for charm and beauty, but for 
accuracy; they must not heed family tradition, but search dili- 
gently for contemporaneous evidence. 

So Colonial Williamsburg spread an historical dragnet almost 
unprecedented in its extent and thoroughness. Research workers 
were sent out to go through hundreds of thousands of manu- 
scripts, old letters and other papers in the Library of Congress, 
the New York Public Library, the library of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the William L. Clements Library, and many 
more. Others crossed the Atlantic to comb the British Public 
Record Office, the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, the 
libraries of France, the Vatican Library, and other depositories. 
I would most earnestly recommend similar exhaustive research 
in your restorations. 

Among the mass of material discovered, one of the most im- 
portant items was found right at hand in the library of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. The so-called Frenchman’s Map, made 
perhaps by one of Rochambeau’s engineers during the Revolu- 
tion, shows the dimensions of public buildings, private houses, 
and yards, and gives the location of fences, gardens, and even 
trees. It has been of very great assistance to the architects and 
landscape architects. 

But the most important find was made in the ancient Bodleian 
Library, at Oxford. Years before, Dr. Charles M. Andrews, of 
Yale University, had found in the Rawlinson Collection two cop- 
per plates, one of which showed several buildings, probably “in 
some town in Virginia or Carolina.”” Miss Mary Goodwin, a cousin 
of Dr. Goodwin, who had gone to Great Britain in search of data, 
thinking that this town might be Williamsburg, went to Oxford 
and, having climbed the stairs to the reading room, waited im- 
patiently for the assistant librarian to find the plate. When he 
produced it, it was so dusty and corroded that at first the etching 
could not be seen. But when some of the dust had been removed 
the outline of the Wren Building emerged. Then other buildings 
could be seen—the Capitol, the Palace, Brafferton Hall, the Presi- 
dent’s House. 
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KEY TO COPPER PLATE FOUND IN BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD, ENGLAND 
Upper Panel 

1. Brafferton Hall, at College of William and Mary 

2. Wren Building, at College of William and Mary 

3. President’s House at College of William and Mary 

Middle Panel 


4. Colonial Capitol 
5. View of two rear wings of Wren Building, at College of William and Mary 
6. Governor’s Palace 





Lower Panel (Natives of Virginia and the fauna and flora of that country) 
7. Spider 
8. Seaweed or kelp 
9 & 10 Flora-probably of a medicinal character 
11. Tobacco Plant 
12. Beetle 
13. An Indian woman 
14. An Indian man smoking tobacco, displaying 
| ee 
B. Arrowhead 
C. Bow, arrow, quiver, and tomahawk 
D. Spear head 
15. Flora—probably of a medicinal character 
16. Sea horse 
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CAPITOL 


A close view of the south elevation of the Capitol shows it to be an “H” shaped 
building with two semi-circular bays. This structure, closely identified with 
the political life of the colony, has been rebuilt on original foundations 
modelled after the earlier of two buildings that stood here during the 18th 
century. The graceful white cupola bears the arms of Queen Anne, during 
whose reign the first Capitol was erected. 




















GOVERNOR’S PALACE 


The Palace was one of the handsomest buildings of colonial America and influenced 
the architecture of many of the later plantation homes. Built as the official resi- 
dence for the royal governors, it was the center of fashion and social life in the 
Virginia Colony. It burned in 1781 while serving as a hospital for the Continental 
Army and has been reconstructed upon its original foundations with its flanking 
buildings, outbuildings, formal and kitchen gardens, canal, and fish pond. 








FORMAL GARDEN, GOVERNOR’S PALACE 


The features of an early 18th century garden in Virginia are discernible 
in this view of a portion of the Governor’s Palace formal ballroom garden. 
The diamond shaped parterres in hemlock and the corner garden houses 
were shown in the Bodelian Plate view of the Palace. Evidence for the 
location of walls and garden structure were found during archaeological 
excavations. The simple topiary pieces, hedges, pleached arbor, bulb and 
perennial plantings were favorite garden ornaments of this period in 
garden history. 


























GOVERNOR’S PALACE 


The Palace for the royal governors, built 1706-1718, was the center of fashion and 
social life in the Virginia colony. It has been reconstructed upon its original founda- 
tions with its offices, kitchens, outbuildings, formal gardens, and canal. 








AYSCOUGH SHOP 


This shop near the Capitol has been reconstructed and is the workshop for 
skilled cabinetmakers who wear colonial dress and employ 18th century 
tools to repair furniture used in the exhibition buildings. Christopher 
Ayscough, for whom the shop is named, was gardener at the Palace during 
Governor Fauquier’s administration and operated a tavern east of: this 
structure. 
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This find gave the architects just what had been lacking for 
the authentic restoration of the most important buildings. They 
might know the exact floor dimensions of the Capitol or the 
Palace from the foundations or from plans, but they would still 
be partly in the dark so long as they had no drawings of the 
elevations. But now their doubts would be dispelled, now they 
would have the correct slopes of the roofs, the height and form of 
the cupolas, now they could locate dormers, doors, balconies. 

By the time the architects were ready to begin digging on the 
sites of the old buildings, they were armed with a mass of infor- 
mation. But once the work had begun they found to their surprise 
that the workman’s pick would yield information not less im- 
portant than that in books and manuscripts. They had hoped to 
find old foundations, with chimney bases and cellar steps, but 
they were unprepared for the wealth of material which was dug 
up. In America archaeology has been employed almost entirely 
to throw light upon the life of the Indians, and they were slow 
to realize that beneath the soil at Jamestown, or Plymouth, or 
Williamsburg there might be thousands of objects whose dis- 
covery would be as important for American history as the open- 
ing of an Egyptian tomb, or the uncovering of the market place 
of a Greek city was for ancient history. 

The archaeologists ran shallow trenches at frequent intervals 
over the sites of the buildings which were to be restored. In this 
way, in almost every case, they uncovered all or parts of the 
foundations, and in some found basements almost intact, with 
walls, pavements, and partitions. In working on the site of the 
Governor’s Palace, it was assumed that when the building burned 
objects such as locks or tiles had fallen straight downward, and 
so would be directly below their original location. So the entire 
basement was divided into small numbered sections, each having 
its own box into which all objects within its bounds were put. 
Thus a record of the location in which each article was found 
was kept for future reference. 

The architects were not alone in profiting by the findings of the 
archaeologists, for the landscape gardeners found them invalu- 
able in restoring some of the old gardens. And the thousands of 
fragments of china, glassware, household utensils and tools which 
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were dug up threw light upon the tastes, fashions, habits, domes- 
tic life, and trades of the people. The bits of broken china were 
innumerable. These the archaeologists tried to piece together like 
a jig-saw puzzle, and in some cases a vase or a bowl or a cup was 
almost entirely restored. 

The people of Williamsburg were especially fond of a cream 
colored earthenware called Queensware made by Wedgewood and 
other potters. When attempts to find sets of an especially popular 
pattern of this ware proved unsuccessful, a representative of the 
Restoration went to the Wedgewood works to ask if it would be 
possible to make an accurate reproduction. To his surprise the 
management, after a brief search, reported that they still had 
most of the moulds from which the original sets were made, the 
patterns of others, and Josiah Wedgewood’s receipt for the clay 
mixtures. 

For the architectural restoration Mr. Rockefeller and Dr. 
Goodwin secured the services of the distinguished Boston firm 
Perry, Shaw and Hepburn. They also appointed an Advisory 
Committee of Architects, among them Fiske Kimball, A. Law- 
rence Kocher, and Thomas E. Tallmadge. This body made it a 
guiding principle that “there should be held in the mind of the 
architects the distinction between preservation, where the object 
is scrupulous retention of the surviving work by ordinary repair, 
and restoration, where the object is the recovery of the old form 
by new work, and that the largest practicable number of build- 
ings should be preserved rather than restored.” 

At the very outset certain difficulties were encountered. The 
brick used in Williamsburg in colonial days is distinctive. Large 
in size, durable and varying in color from a salmon yellow to dark 
red, it could by no chance be mistaken for New England brick 
or even Piedmont Virginia brick. And when laid in the Flemish 
bond, as it frequently was, its individuality was emphasized by 
the grayish blue glaze of the headers, which gave a checker-board 
effect to the walls. Since all attempts to secure duplicates of the 
old bricks from the manufacturers failed utterly, the Restoration 
was forced to make them themselves, and this entailed the re- 
discovery of a lost art. 
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But they were fortunate in finding a brickmaker in North 
Carolina who continued the traditions of the colonial brickmakers, 
and brought him with his Negro helpers to Williamsburg. There 
he set up his furnace, using hard wood for fuel, moulded the local 
clay, and built his fire. But it took many weeks to attain success, 
for the bricks, though of the proper color, were without the 
essential glaze on the headers. Only when it was found that it 
was necessary to place the ends of the bricks next to the fire 
and to brush them clear of sand, did the glaze appear. Then the 
duplication was so accurate that it is an observant visitor indeed 
who can distinguish the newly made bricks from those made by 
the eighteenth century workmen. 

One of the first houses to be preserved was the John Blair 
House, which for two centuries had stood near the west end of 
Duke of Gloucester Street. A typical Virginia colonial cottage, 
one and a half stories high, with end chimneys and dormers, it 
had suffered much from alterations and the hand of time. With 
scrupulous care the architects preserved all the old work, re- 
placing rotted beams with sound ones, and, removing all modern 
additions, substituted new paneling, trim, mantels, chair railings 
which followed faithfully in design and contour that of other 
houses of Williamsburg and its vicinity. As it stands today the 
house is as nearly as it was when the youthful Jefferson strolled 
past it on his way to the Palace or the Raleigh Tavern, or when 
the ringing of bells announced the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, as careful research in preserving what was origi- 
nal in the house could make it. 

In coloring, as in other matters, no pains were spared to attain 
accuracy. Old newspapers, letters and inventories yielded a mass 
of information. Ampthill, Little England, and other colonial Vir- 
ginia mansions where the eighteenth century tones had not been 
covered over were examined carefully. But various shades of 
blues, greens, and yellows which resulted were viewed with skep- 
ticism by some of the older citizens, for tradition was insistent 
that most of the interior woodwork had been painted white or 
gray. When one young architect asked that the white of the 
study in one old house should be removed, the family demurred. 
Only when he gained permission to scrape away some of the paint 
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and displayed a deeply hidden coat of vivid blue as the first color 
of the pine panels were they convinced. 

During the seventeenth century the architecture of Virginia 
was basically medieval. The little churches were either pure 
Gothic, or modifications of the Gothic, the one and a half story 
cottages were modelled after the East Anglian houses, which 
in turn were Flemish in character. But with the turn of the cen- 
tury Renaissance architecture, which since the days of Inigo 
Jones had been gaining ground in England, established itself in 
Virginia, not only in public buildings, but in the mansions of the 
wealthy planters. The first Renaissance building in the colony 
was the Wren Building at the College of William and Mary, so- 
called because it was designed by Sir Christopher Wren. Gutted 
several times by fire, and mutilated by successive architects 
through the two and a quarter centuries of its existence, it has 
now been restored to all its former dignity and charm. 

In restoring the Capitol the architects selected the original 
building rather than the second structure built within the old 
walls after the fire of 1747, because they had far more evidence 
concerning the first building and because it was lovelier and more 
architecturally correct. But it was in the second building that 
the stirring scenes connected with the Revolution and the birth 
of the nation occurred. Here it was that Patrick Henry hurled 
defiance at George III, that George Mason introduced his Bill 
of Rights, that the assembly instructed the Virginia delegation 
to Congress to propose independence, that the first State Con- 
stitution was drawn up and adopted, that the conquest of the 
northwest by George Rogers Clark was planned. 

As the Capitol was the center of the political life of colonial 
Virginia, so the Governor’s Palace was the center of social life. 
Here Governor Spotswood entertained his council with elaborate 
dinners; here, in the beautiful ballroom, handsomely gowned 
women and bewigged and powdered gentlemen whirled and bowed 
to the strains of the minuet; here Governor Fauquier joined with 
young Jefferson and other friends in amateur concerts; here 
distinguished guests listened to Botetourt discourse on history 
or philosophy and examined with keen interest his fine library. 
The Palace, like the Capitol, was designed in the Renaissance 
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style, with a touch of the Dutch in keeping with the trend intro- 
duced into England by William III. 

Like the Wren Building, Bruton Parish Church was standing 
when the Restoration began its work, and like the Wren Building 
it had been changed and robbed of much of its charm, especially 
in the interior. The frame church which stood on the site or 
nearby had been built in the middle of the 17th century. In 1783 
it was replaced by a Gothic building showing Flemish influence, 
similar to beautiful St. Luke’s at Smithfield. The present building 
was constructed in 1715 after plans drawn by Governor Spots- 
wood. 

Among other buildings which have been restored some of the 
more interesting are the George Wythe House; home of the first 
law professor in this country and preceptor of Jefferson, Marshall, 
and other founders of the nation; the St. George Tucker House, 
with its wealth of boxwood; the President’s House at the College 
of William and Mary, now occupied by my friend and former 
colleague at Princeton, John E. Pomfret. 

Since the objects with which we equip our homes are reflections 
of ourselves and of the age in which we live, the replacing of 
furniture, hangings, portraits, rugs, lighting fixtures, silverware, 
pewter, china, and glassware became for the Restoration a mat- 
ter of first importance. And the principle of fidelity required, not 
only that so far as possible each room be fitted with replicas of 
its former furnishings, but that these replicas give the impres- 
sion of being in everyday use. In the parlor of the Palace the open 
book and steel spectacles on the sofa and the teapot and cups on 
the japanned table suggest that the occupants have left the room 
but for a few moments. 

To replace the thousands of objects which had been in the 
Capitol, the Palace, the Raleigh Tavern, and other buildings 
proved a task of great difficulty. In the Capitol the staff had to 
follow the instructions of the Act of Assembly of 1703, which 
provided for an oval table in the Council Chamber, for chairs, 
candlesticks, sconces, and the like. Since there was little hope of 
finding original pieces which would conform exactly to these 
specifications and at the same time could be purchased, the Res- 
toration devoted its efforts to making replicas. The oval table 
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was replaced by a beautifully constructed replica of the table in 
the Chapter House at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, the twenty- 
four high cane chairs by replicas of a chair in the Morgan collec- 
tion of the Wadsworth Athenaeum, at Hartford, Conn. 

More perplexing was the problem presented by Governor 
Nicholson’s statement in 1704 that the “properest place” for 
the portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller of Queen Anne was the 
Council Chamber. For many months the staff searched in vain. 
Then one day as the architects were turning the pages of a cata- 
logue of portraits for sale by the Eden family, they noted as a 
minor item “Portrait of Queen Anne, 50 inches by 40, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller.” When Sir Anthony Eden was approached, he 
said: “If it be for that purpose they may have it for L 100.” So 
Queen Anne looks down from the wall upon the table with its 
candlesticks and inkstands with the same quiet dignity as in the 
days when the circle of chairs were occupied by her governor and 
his councillors. 

Whereas the Capitol is filled with replicas, the Raleigh Tavern 
has been refurnished with originals. The staff sought to make 
decisions just as though Anthony Hay, the old proprietor, were 
looking over their shoulders and telling them what to select, 
where to place each table or chair, where to hang each curtain. 
And could Mr. Hay today usher a Washington, or a Byrd, or a 
Tayloe into the parlor he could indeed be proud of its furnishings. 
The colonial cherry secretary, the mahogany sofa, the mahogany 
looking glasses decorated with gold leaf, the Windsor chair, the 
maple gateleg table all contribute to the atmosphere of livable- 
ness and good taste. 

Passing through the hall the guest finds himself in the famous 
Apollo Room, furnished in keeping with its use for dining and 
dancing and quiet conversation. But the most beautiful of the 
Tavern rooms is the Daphne. Here the gray tone of the wall- 
paper forms a lovely background for the golden damask curtains. 
The English mahogany center table, the Chippendale chairs, the 
Hepplewhite sideboard, the oval mirror, all harmonize with the 
marble mantel and the Georgian woodwork. 

The restored Williamsburg is a museum in the best sense of 
the word, a museum of architecture, of paintings, of silverware, 
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of china and pottery, of costumes, of colonial crafts, not set aside 
in separate compartments but mingled one with the other as 
though in actual use. The lovely damask curtains of the ballroom 
of the Palace would lose part of their charm were it not for the 
robin’s egg blue of the walls and the light which glitters from the 
glass of the chandeliers; the walls and the chandeliers in turn 
would seem out of place without the ornately carved cornices and 
wainscoting; the cornices and wainscoting would be less attrac- 
tive without the exquisite furniture, the furniture without the 
silverware, the china, the portraits. 

“To undertake to preserve a single building when its environ- 
ment has changed and is no longer in keeping, has always seemed 
to me unsatisfactory.” These words of Mr. Rockefeller make it 
clear that from the first he considered the restoration of gardens 
and greens and street trees just as necessary as the restoration 
of old houses. 

Mr. Arthur Shurcliff and other landscape architects when 
they began their work accepted the key-word of the Restoration 
—accuracy—as the basic principle upon which to proceed. They 
must spare no pains to discover the design of each old garden, 
to find out what trees had lined the old walks, what flowering 
shrubs had added their wealth of color, what fruit trees and 
vegetables had grown in the kitchen gardens. They must resist 
the temptation to strive for beauty. Perhaps beauty might come 
as the reward of accuracy, perhaps they could trust to the good 
taste of the landscape gardeners of two centuries ago. 

Mr. Shurcliff was greatly aided by the findings of the archae- 
ologists—paths, steps, wall foundations, fence holes, bits of 
broken urns. And though plant survivals were meagre, so that 
rarely could he be sure that a sycamore had stood on this spot 
or a holly on that, or that a beech hedge lined that walk, he 
found abundant evidence of the existence in Colonial Williamsburg 
of sycamores, holly, and beech. In fact he knew, from old letters, 
documents, and books, just what plants had been used by the 
colonial gardeners and just which ones they had been un- 
acquainted with. And they could be reasonably certain that 
most of the trees still standing were descendants of those of 
former days—pin oaks, red oaks, live oaks, tulip trees, white 
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poplars, catalpas, red maples, white mulberries, lindens, mag- 
nolias, water beeches, and others. 

For the design of the pieasure gardens Mr. Shurcliff was forced 
in most cases to rely on precedent, since often all traces of walks 
and plants had been lost. So he visited England to study the 
source of the Virginia designs, and then made a tour of surviving 
Virginia and Maryland gardens. At Westover, or Brandon, or 
Tulip Hill one might find him armed with notebook, tapeline, and 
camera, measuring the width of walks, listing the names of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, noting the relationship of planting to build- 
ings. 

The Williamsburg gardens were formal in design, with geo- 
metric patterns outlined with walks and hedges of boxwood or 
holly, and occasionally embellished with urns, walls, stairs, and 
ornamental gates. Great use was made of topiary work, for it 
had become the fashion in England at the end of the seventeenth 
century, introduced there by the Dutch gardeners of William III. 
But the Virginia gardeners never went to the extreme of cutting 
evergreens into grotesque patterns so common in England—an 
elephant, a bird, a ship. 

Typical of the small Williamsburg garden is that of the Bryan 
estate, at the corner of Duke of Glouchester and Nassau Streets, 
designed by the present landscape gardener, Mr. Alden Hopkins. 
The plan emphasises a small central square, edged with box, 
whose corners indent four enclosing beds also edged with box. 
Balancing this central design are four rectangular beds, two to 
the north and two to the south, which give depth to the garden 
when viewed from the street. To the right, just inside a high 
plank fence, is a light, airy arbor, where one may sit on summer 
afternoons with the sun at his back and look out over the central 
bed. Within the four beds which surround the center squares ac- 
cent has been attained by topiary work, while the outer beds are 
set off by dwarf apple trees placed within each corner. The whole 
is framed by a row of peach trees, while on either side of the 
street gate are medlars, so frequently mentioned in old garden 
books. 

At the Wythe House the most prominent feature of the gardens 
is the mall. This lovely expanse is separated from a small box 
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garden directly in the rear of the house by an ornate fence, 
whence it extends several hundred feet to a low terrace dominated 
by an arbor. To right and left are long box hedges, lined by flower 
beds on the inside and rows of sycamores on the outside. The 
expanse of turf, the rows of small box trees just inside the flower 
beds, and four small outbuildings complete a scene of beauty and 
dignity. It was Addison who said, “‘a garden is apt to fill the mind 
with calmness and tranquility,” and one likes to think that this 
lovely garden on which Chancellor Wythe looked daily contributed 
to the wisdom and steadfastness of his career in an age of strife 
and revolution. 

At the Palace are a series of gardens, each having its own de- 
sign, each its own atmosphere. The prevailing note of the ball- 
room garden is dignity. The stately walk leading from the north 
door of the Palace to the North Garden, the clipped boxwood trees 
which flank it and the north wing of the Palace, the ornate lead 
vases, the diamond shaped beds enclosed by hemlock hedges, the 
shell marl paths, the wooden seats, the east and west gates, the 
enclosing oak and beech shade trees, all are suggestive of men in 
knickerbockers and powdered wigs who stroll arm in arm with 
richly attired ladies along the paths or stop to admire some es- 
pecially beautiful rose, or sit on the garden benches. The design, 
determined in part by the Bodleian plate which shows the dia- 
mond shaped beds and the intersecting walks, was quite familiar 
to English landscape architects. 

And now it occurred to Dr. Goodwin and Mr. Rockefeller that 
it would add greatly to the Restoration if they could revive cer- 
tain phases of colonial life. Perhaps they could put the hostesses, 
the waiters at the taverns, the gardeners in colonial costumes; 
perhaps they could put old coaches on the streets, driven by liver- 
ied Negroes; perhaps they could revive some of the colonial 
crafts, so that visitors could see the smith at work at the forge, 
the cabinetmaker turning out tables and chairs with his primitive 
tools, the barber making wigs, the chandler moulding candles. 

It was on October 18, 1937, that three restored shops—the 
Ayscough cabinetmaker’s shop; the silver, pewter, and brass 
shop operating under the sign of the Golden Ball; and the Deane 
Smithy—were opened to the public. The response was immediate. 
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Visitors poured in to examine the ancient tools, watch the crafts- 
men in their knickerbockers and leather aprons at work at the 
bench or the anvil, and admire the products they had finished. 

Those who strolled down Prince George Street from the Palace 
Green saw on the right a little building with a wooden horse’s 
head affixed to the front wall and a high post near the roadway 
bearing aloft the sign “Deane Shop and Forge.” On entering one 
leaves the twentieth century behind. Here in the forge are the 
glowing embers, here the bellows, here the grip tongs, here the 
hammers, here a pile of horseshoes. In the center the smith him- 
self stands beside the anvil with red hot horseshoe grasped firmly 
by the tongs in his left hand, while he makes the sparks fly with 
blows from the heavy hammer in his right hand. 

The restoration of the crafts has been handicapped by the 
difficulty of securing workers trained in those arts which in the 
United States have almost ceased to exist. Work which in colonial 
days was done by hand, now is done by machinery. So the Resto- 
ration considered itself fortunate when they found in Max Rieg 
a master silversmith and pewterer, in Joseph Kobelbauer a skilled 
cabinetmaker, and in Mrs. Bonnie Brown a spinner who had ac- 
quired deftness by spinning the soft hair of Angora cats. Among 
the other craftsmen are the barber and peruke maker, the shoe- 
maker, the Chandler. 

Nor less effective in making the old city come alive is the use of 
colonial costumes for hostesses, coachmen, waiters, and footmen. 
Since styles in clothing changed almost as rapidly in the 
eighteenth century as in the twentieth, it was necessary to select 
one decade and make all costumes in the styles then in vogue. It 
would not do to have a gentleman clothed after the fashion of 
1710 bowing to a lady garbed in a gown of 1770. So the decade 
from 1750 to 1760 was selected. 

Today the visitor to the Palace, or the Capitol, or the Raleigh 
Tavern thinks that the hostess who conducts him from room to 
room has stepped directly out of the colonial period. He is in- 
terested in the contrasting parts of her costume—the quilted 
petticoat of one color, its embroidery of another, the dress of 
a third. The hoops over which the dress is draped are narrow 
in front and behind, but very wide at the hips, with hinges to per- 
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mit passing through narrow doors. The waist is small, the neck 
cut low in front and high behind, the hair carried back from the 
forehead to end perhaps in a loose cur! on the right shoulder, the 
stockings white, on the head a dainty muslin or lace cap, on the 
feet brocade shoes with buckles and heels of medium height. 

There is abundant evidence that the people of Colonial Williams- 
burg were fond of good music. Governor Fauquier, who was an 
accomplished performer, every week invited Thomas Jefferson 
and several other amateurs to the Palace to join him in a concert 
of chamber music. We know that Jefferson played the violin, and 
it is probable that the governor or one of the other guests sat at 
the harpsichord, while the others performed on the French horn, 
German flute, trumpet, guitar, or violincello. It was appropriate, 
then, that the Restoration, in reviving eighteenth century music, 
should have inaugurated its program in the ballroom of the 
Palace, where undoubtedly Fauquier and his friends held their 
concerts. The first of these concerts, in which eighteenth century 
instruments as well as eighteenth century music were used, was 
held in May, 1938. 

On July 16, 1928, Mr. Rockefeller wrote: “With profound in- 
terest I shall watch the progress of this undertaking in which I 
am happy to have a part, and shall look forward with keen antici- 
pation to the day when Williamsburg shall be a national historic 
shrine, commemorating for all time those fundamental qualities 
and human personalities upon which our nation was founded.” 

Time has brought the fulfillment of these hopes. Though 
Colonial Williamsburg has had its effect upon architecture and 
the creative arts, its chief contributions, as Mr. Rockefeller fore- 
saw, have been spiritual. Brick and trees and flowers are of 
interest chiefly because of the men with whom they were asso- 
ciated and whose ideals, hopes, culture, and life they reflect. The 
builders of this nation have handed down to succeeding genera- 
tions a rich heritage, a heritage of self-government, of self- 
reliance, of human dignity, of human rights. It is of the greatest 
importance that Americans today should have a sense of grati- 
tude to the founders for this priceless legacy and a firm determi- 
nation to preserve it. 

To this end the Restoration has contributed its share. Of the 
thousands who go through the restored buildings, those are 
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insensible indeed who do not live over again the glorious days 
which won American liberty and created the nation, who do not 
thrill to the eloquence of Patrick Henry, listen in reverence as 
George Mason introduces his Bill of Rights, hear the bell in 
Bruton Parish Church ring out the tidings of independence. 

The visitor to Williamsburg takes away a new understanding 
of the everyday life of the Americans of two centuries ago, of 
their taste in architecture, furniture, gardens, silverware, and 
ceramics, of their appreciation of literature, music, and art, but, 
above all, he has gained an insight into their minds and hearts, 
into the ideals which impelled them to create the nation and 
shape its character. 
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MILLER, HELEN TOPPING. The sound of chariots; a novel 
of John Sevier and the State of Franklin. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, [1947] 288 p. $2.75. 


MITCHELL, JOSEPH. Old Mr. Flood. New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Peace, [1948] viii, 111 p. $2.00. 


ROUNDS, GLEN. Stolen pony. New York, Holiday House, 
[1948] 154 p. illus. $2.00. Juvenile. 


RUARK, ROBERT CHESTER. I didn’t know it was loaded. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 1948. 255 p. 
illus. $2.50. 


SANDBURG, CARL. Remembrance Rock. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Company, [1948] 1067p. $5.00. 


SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. Sangaree. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday and Company, 1948. 306 p. $3.00. 
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STREET, JAMES HOWELL. Tomorrow we reap, by James 
Street and James Childers. New York, Dial Press, 1949. 
384 p. $3.00. 


WELLMAN, MANLY WADE. Mystery of Lost Valley. New 
York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, [1948] 176 p. $2.50. 


LITERATURE OTHER THAN POETRY, DRAMA, OR FICTION 


CRAIG, HARDIN. An interpretation of Shakespeare. New 
York, Dryden Press, [1948] ix, 400 p. $3.75. 


FRIEDERICH, WERNER PAUL. An outline-history of Ger- 
man literature. New York, Barnes and Noble, [1948] _ vi, 326 
p. $1.50, pa. 


GILBERT, ALLAN H. Symbolic persons in the masques of 
Ben Jonson. Durham, Duke University Press, 1948. xi, 297 p. 
illus. $6.00. 


GOHDES, CLARENCE, editor. Faint clews and indirections: 
manuscripts of Walt Whitman and his family, edited by Clar- 
ence Gohdes and Rollo G. Silver. Durham, N. C., Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. xii, 245 p. $5.00. 


HARTLEY, LODWICK CHARLES, editor. Patterns in modern 
drama [ed. by] Lodwick Hartley [and] Arthur Ladu. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. vi, 496 p. $4.00. 


HOWELL, ALMONTE. Ensayos sobre literature norteameri- 
cana. Guatemala, C.A., 1948. 80 p. Apply Author, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., pa. 


RUSSELL, HARRY KITSUN, editor. Literature in English, 
edited by H. K. Russell, William Wells, Donald A. Stauffer. 
oan York, Henry Holt and Company, [c.1948] x, 1174 p. 

5.50. 
GENEALOGY 


ADAMS, MARY LIZZIE HALL. The Hall family history. 
[Athens, Ga., Speering Printing Company for Mrs. T. L. 
Adams] 1949. [7] 443 p. illus. $6.35. Order from Mrs. 
J. H. Adams, Rt. 4, Statesville, N. C. 


BROUGHTON, CARRIE L., compiler. Marriage and death 
notices in Raleigh Register and North Carolina State Gazette, 
1846-1855. [Raleigh, North Carolina State Library, 1949] 
531 p. Apply, pa. 


EWING, LINDA CUNNINGHAM. My forebears; history of the 
Cunningham, Knox, Gibson, Borders [and] Ewing families, 
by Linda Cunningham Ewing. [Atlanta, J. T. Hancock, 1946] 
112 p. illus. $5.00. 
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LEA, REBA FITZPATRICK. The Lea family in Nelson Coun- 
ty, Virginia, their history and genealogy. [Lynchburg, Va., 
Brown-Morrison Company, 1946] 245 p. illus. Apply Mrs. 
Luke Lea, Lovingston, Va. A North Carolina family now liv- 
ing in Virginia. 

McFARLAND, WILBUR GALLOWAY. Turner Allen’s fore- 
bears, a sketch. [Durham] 1946. 102 p. Fifty copies from 


typewritten manuscript. Apply, D. T. Smithwick, Louisburg, 
N. C. 


WILLIAMS, ROBERT MURPHY. Williams and Murphy rec- 
ords and related families. Raleigh, Edwards and Broughton 
Company, 1949. xii, 369 p. ports. Order from Compiler, 306 
Mayflower Drive, Greensboro, N. C., $10. 


YOUNG, EDWARD HUDSON. Our Young family in America. 
Durham, N. C., 1947. xvii, 315 p. illus. Apply Author, Bever- 
ly Apartments, Durham, N. C. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


CALDWELL, WALLACE EVERETT. World history; the story 
of man through the ages [by] Wallace E. Caldwell [and] 
Edward H. Merrill. Chicago, B. H. Sanborn, [c.1949] ix, 
870 p. illus. $3.95. 


CRAVEN, WESLEY FRANK. The southern colonies in the 
seventeenth century, 1607-1689. [Baton Rouge] Louisiana 
State University Press, 1949. xv, 451 p. illus. (A history of 
the South, v.1) $6.00. 


FRIES, ADELAIDE LISETTA. Forsyth, a county on the 
march, by Adelaide L. Fries [and others] Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1949. vii, 248 p. illus. $3.50. 


HARDEN, JOHN WILLIAM. The Devil’s tramping ground, 
and other North Carolina mystery stories. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, [1949] xi, 178 p. illus. $3.00. 


IVEY, JOHN ELI, JR. Building Atlanta’s future, by John E. 
Ivey, Jr., Nicholas J. Demerath [and] Woodrow W. Breland. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, [1948] xii, 
305 p. illus. $3.50. 


JOHNSON, GERALD WHITE. Our English heritage. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1949. 253 p. $3.50. 


MORGAN, MURRAY C. Dixie raider, the saga of the C.S.S. 
Shenandoah. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1948. 336 p. illus. $4.00. 
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MURRAY, PAUL. The Whig Party in Georgia, 1825-1853. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1948. vii, 
219 p. (The James Sprunt studies in history and political 
science, v.29) $1.25, pa. 


NEWSOME, ALBERT RAY, editor. Studies in history and po- 
litical science. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. xi, 298 p. (North Carolina. University. Sesqui- 
centennial publications) o.p. 


RAPPORT, LEONARD. Rendez-vous with destiny, a history of 
the 101st airborne division by Leonard Rapport and Arthur 
Northwood, Jr. Washington, Infantry Journal Press, [c.1948] 
xii, 810 p. illus. $7.50. 


SHARPE, WILLIAM P., editor. North Carolina, a description 
by counties, compiled by the Division of Advertising and News 
of the North Carolina Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment. Raleigh, Warren Publishing Company, 1948. No 
paging. $5.00. 


STICK, DAVID. Fabulous Dare, the story of Dare County, past 
and present. Kity Hawk, N. C., Dare Press, [1949] 71 p. 
illus. $2.00. 


VANCE, RUPERT BAYLESS. Exploring the South, by Rupert 
B. Vance, John E. Ivey, Jr., and Marjorie N. Bond; aids to 
learning by Mary Sue Beam Fonville. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, [1949] x, 404 p. illus. $3.50. 


WHITAKER, WALTER. Centennial history of Alamance County, 
1849-1949, by Walter Whitaker, in collaboration with Staley 
A. Cook and A. Howard White. Burlington, N. C., Burlington 
Chamber of Commerce, [1949] xvii, 270 p. illus. $3.50. 


WHITENER, DANIEL JAY. History of Watauga County, North 
Carolina and History of Appalachian State Teachers College, 
1899-1949. [Boone, Boone Chamber of Commerce, 1949] 112 p. 
illus. Apply, pa. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ADAMS, AGATHA BOYD. John Charles McNeill, a biograph- 
ical sketch. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. 32 p. (The University of North Carolina. Library 
ong publication, v.14, no.2) $.50; in North Carolina, 

.25, pa. 


BAUM, PAULL FRANKLIN. Tennyson sixty years after. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, [1948] xi, 331 p. 
$4.25. 
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BRANNON. CLARENCE H. Allen H. Godbey, a biography. 
Boston, Christopher Publishing House, [1949] 470 p. illus. 
$5.00. 


CREASMAN, C. D. Moore of Mars Hill. Nashville, Tenn., 
Privately Printed, 1949. 148 p. Order from Author, Baptist 
Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tenn. 


DUKE, JANE TAYLOR. Kenmore and the Lewises. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1949. 232 p. illus. 
$4.50. 


FREUDENTHAL, ELSBETH E. Flight into history, the 
Wright brothers and the air age. Norman, Okla., University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1949. xiii, 268 p. illus. $3.75. 


GRANT, DOROTHY FREMONT. John England, American 
Christopher. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, [1949] 
xvi, 167 p. $2.50. 


HOOD, SAMUEL STEVENS, editor. Archibald Henderson, the 
new Crichton, a composite portrait. New York, The Beech- 
hurst Press, [c.1949] xviii, 252 p. illus. $5.00. 


JOHNSON, GERALD WHITE. Liberal’s progress. New York, 
Coward-McCann, [1948] xii, 268 p. illus. $3.50. 


LEWIS, CHARLES LEE. Philander Priestley Claxton, crusa- 
der for public education. Knoxville, University of Tennessee 
Press, 1948. ix, 369 p. illus. $3.50. 


LONG, E. HUDSON. O. Henry, the man and his work. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. 158 p. $2.75. 


MADDRY, CHARLES EDWARD. Christ’s expendables. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Broadman Press, [c.1949] [6] 182 p. illus. $1.75. 


MERRICK, ELLIOTT. Green Mountain farm. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1948. 209 p. $3.50. 


MORREL, MARTHA McBRIDE. “Young Hickory,” the life and 
times of President James K. Polk. New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., 1949. 381 p. illus. $4.50. 


NOLAN, JEANNETTE COVERT. Andrew Jackson. New York, 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1949. 178 p. $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA. COMMISSION FOR A MEMORIAL TO 
THE THREE NORTH CAROLINA PRESIDENTS. Address- 
es and papers in connection with unveiling of a monument to 
the three presidents North Carolina gave the nation, Raleigh, 
October 19, 1948. ... Raleigh, 1949. 61 p. illus. Apply North 
Carolina Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 
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PAINE, GREGORY LANSING. Autobiography of a pocket- 
handkerchief, by James Fenimore Cooper, published in honor 
of Gregory Lansing Paine. Chapel Hill, [Privately Printed] 
1949. 160 p. Includes biographical sketch and bibliography 
of Gregory Lansing Paine. Apply George F. Horner, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


PINGEL, MARTHA M. An American utilitarian, Richard Hil- 
dreth as a philosopher, with selections from his published and 
unpublished works. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1948. xi, 214 p. illus. (Columbia studies in American culture, 
no. 20) $3.00. 


RUSSELL, PHILLIPS. The woman who rang the bell; the 
story of Cornelia Phillips Spencer.* Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, [1949] xi, 293 p. illus. $5.00. 


ST. CLOUD, VIRGIL. Pioneer blood. Raleigh, Edwards and 
Broughton Company, 1948. vii, 312 p. $3.50. 


SCHAUINGER, JOSEPH HERMAN. William Gaston, Caro- 
linian. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, [1949] _ ix, 
242 p. illus. $3.25. 


SHIPP, CAMERON. With a feather on my nose, by Billie Burke 
with Cameron Shipp. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1949. ix, 272 p. illus. $3.00. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


COWDEN, DUDLEY JOHNSTONE. Practical business sta- 
tistics, by Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden, 2nd ed. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. xviii, 550 p. illus. $6.35. 


DAVISON, WILBURT C. The compleat pediatrician, practical, 
diagnostic, therapeutic, and preventive pediatrics. 6th ed. 
Durham, N. C., Seeman Printery for Duke University Press, 
1949. $5.00. 


FLETCHER, INGLIS. The White Leopard, a tale of the African 
bush. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merril Company, [c.1931, Re- 
printed 1948] 304 p. illus. $2.75. 


GROVES, ERNEST RUTHERFORD, and others. The family 
and its relationships. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
[c.1941, 1948] 594 p. illus. $3.00. 


HENRY, O., pseud. of WILLIAM SYDNEY PORTER. The 
pocket book of O. Henry; thirty short stories, ed. and with an 
introduction by Harry Hansen. New York, Pocket Books, 
[1948] xii, 291 p. $.25, pa. 


® Winner of the Mayflower Society Award, 1949. 
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HICKERSON, THOMAS FELIX.  Statically indeterminate 
frameworks. 3rd ed. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1949. xii, 202 p. $5.00. 


HUBBELL, JAY BROADUS, editor. American life in liter- 
ature. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. $6.00, text 
ed. $4.50. 


McCORKLE, GEORGE W. Rhymes from the Delta. 2nd ed. 
rev. High Point, N. C., Author, [1948] 159 p. illus. $1.85. 


MITCHELL, JOSEPH. McSorley’s wonderful saloon. London, 
Porcupine Press, 1949. $.25. 


WOLFE, THOMAS. De la mort au matin, traduit de l’americain 
par R. N. Raimbault et Ch. L. Vorce. Paris, Delamain et 
Boutelleau, 1948. 293 p. 


WOLFE, THOMAS. From death to morning. New York, Gros- 
set and Dunlap, Inc., 1949. 304 p. $1.49. 


WOLFE, THOMAS. The hills beyond. New York, Avon Book 
Company, 1948. $.25. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


William Gaston, Carolinian. By J. Herman Schauinger. (Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Company. 1949. Pp. viii, 242. $3.25.) 

William Gaston was born in New Bern during the early days 
of the American Revolution, just three years before his father 
was murdered by a gang of Tory ruffians. He was reared by his 
mother in the faith of the Catholic Church, was given the finest 
educational advantages of the day, and was graduated at an 
early age from Princeton. In turn, he enjoyed phenomenal success 
in the practice of law, entered politics as a Federalist, served 
ably in both the General Assembly of the state and the Congress 
of the United States, and rounded out his public career as a 
justice on the Supreme Court of North Carolina from 1833 to 
his death in 1844. 

The foregoing facts, dimly present in the minds of most stu- 
dents of North Carolina history, are presented concisely and 
neatly in this book. In addition, the author has brought to light 
an amazing quantity of details concerning Gaston’s private life 
and his relations with relatives, friends, legal associates, and 
fellow Catholics. Most of these were taken from collections of 
Gaston’s papers in the possession of the University of North 
Carolina and various descendants of Gaston. The edited papers 
of prominent men of his day, such as Murphey and Yancey, were 
combed for Gaston materials, and sufficient use was made of 
newspapers and secondary works to meet the most exacting 
standard of completeness in research. 

Mr. Schauinger has covered his subject in a most thorough 
manner and has gathered the raw materials for a great biog- 
raphy. On several counts his work falls short of that ideal, which 
was seemingly inspired by Beveridge’s Life of Marshall (pp. 
37-38). In the first place, the work fails to establish any inter- 
relationship between the private life of Gaston and his public 
career. The first chapter, which is the best of the eleven con- 
stituting the work, is concluded with a satisfactory explanation 
of Gaston’s early affiliation with the Federalist party. In succeed- 
ing chapters, Gaston is characterized in random statements as a 
highly successful lawyer, a slaveholder and planter, the president 
of the Bank of New Bern, the owner of one of the finest homes 


[ 246 ] 
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in New Bern, and one of the wealthiest Catholics in the South. 
These various circumstances, however, are nowhere woven to- 
gether as contributing factors in the full pattern of Gaston’s 
life. They are only faintly suggested in the incident of his de- 
cision to accept a lowered income as a Supreme Court justice at 
a time when his business affairs were in a precarious state. In 
the second place, the work fails to include sufficient background 
of political and social development in North Carolina to reveal 
Gaston’s place in the history of his times. The incidents in the 
narrative are joined together in a good story about a great man, 
but they never rise in the scale of historical interpretation above 
the level of skillful and rather worshipful reporting. Finally, the 
admirers of Gaston will be disappointed that a more thorough 
analysis of his contributions as a jurist is not given. It is absurd 
to expect every jurist to become a John Marshall in his biog- 
raphy; it is equally obvious that every biographer of a jurist is 
not an Albert Beveridge. But if the fame of Justice Gaston must 
still rest mainly on the decision in the case of The State v. Will 
there is little occasion for his biographer to devote a chapter to 
this phase of Gaston’s life, since this case has already been the 
subject of monographic study and is treated in most of the gen- 
eral works on this period. 

The book is free from gross misstatements of historical fact. 
The inevitable errors and near-errors that are easier for a re- 
viewer to detect than for an author to avoid have not been elim- 
inated from some pages. The lords proprietors did not “give” 
their claim on the colony to the crown (p. 28). Francois-Xavier 
Martin was not a Democrat (p. 28) when Gaston studied law 
under him, nor were the followers of Jefferson generally known 
as Democrats (p. 79) during the War of 1812. “The truths 
(pp. 159, 188, et al) of the Protestant religion” could become in 
a political or theological disquisition quite a different thing from 
“the truth of the Protestant religion,” as the phrase is usually 
quoted from the thirty-second article of the state constitution 
of 1776. The most glaring error in the make-up of the book is 
in the caption of a photograph of Gaston (facing p. 52) which 


attributes his graduation to Yale. 
Paul Murray. 
East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 
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Selective Service in North Carolina in World War II. By Spencer Bidwell 
King, Jr. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1949. 
Pp. xxiv, 451. $6.00.) 

This is a history of the Selective Service in North Carolina 
from September 16, 1940, to March 31, 1947; it is not a history 
of North Carolina during World War II. It is partly historical, 
partly sociological, and constantly statistical. The text includes 
fifty-two tables and twenty-four figures, and the appendices 
have twelve tables. The data presented cover all manner of topics 
ranging from an analysis of congressional votes on the Selective 
Service legislation to figures on population, number of inductees, 
occupational deferments, classifications of registrants, conscien- 
tious objectors, causes for rejection, per capita income, farm 
marketing, health expenditures, and so on. Many of the data are 
by counties and race; comparisons are drawn between North 
Carolina and other states. In nearly all cases the information is 
drawn from the Selective Service records. The author has been 
careful to give explanatory qualifications of the data where nec- 
essary, and personal judgments without statistical foundation 
are avoided. The appendices include the names of the state per- 
sonnel, boards of appeal, medical advisory boards, and local 
boards with their examining physicians and advisory commit- 
tees. This was a cooperative study between the Selective Service, 
the state of North Carolina, and the University, at Chapel Hill. 

Conscription during the Civil War, as explained in the chapter 
on historical background, was not begun until 1862, was almost 
entirely under the Federal government, and was relatively ex- 
pensive and ineffective. The draft of 1917 began shortly after 
our entry into the war. The law eliminated many faults of earlier 
legislation, was declared to be constitutionally sound, and was 
generally effective. The Selective Service system of World War 
II was built upon that of the previous war, but with peace-time 
conscription added. It was a flexible system, balanced between 
national, state, and local agencies; in this state it was free of 
politics; it was civilian in character; and it included representa- 
tives of both races and of labor, although the “labor” definition 
was not accepted by organized labor. 

In practice some of the major difficulties were found to be 
the frequent changes in policy with respect to occupational de- 
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ferment; the volume and ambiguity of printed instructions; dif- 
ficulties with respect to dependency deferments; and of course 
the problem of striking a proper balance between manpower for 
industry, agriculture, and the armed services. 

It is impossible to summarize even a small portion of the data 
here collected, but we mention some of the more interesting con- 
clusions of broad significance. There was no significant expan- 
sion in manufacturing in North Carolina during the war; ag- 
ricultural production was maintained and even increased with 
a reduced labor supply; probably between one-fourth and one- 
half of those who left farms for military service did not return 
to the farm in the years immediately following the war; and 
the rejection rates for North Carolina were about ten per cent 
higher than for the rest of the United States. In the matter of 
rejections for deficiencies in health and education, North Caro- 
lina made a poor showing. 

As a composite picture of the male population of military 
age in North Carolina, this is an important volume and should 
be extremely useful to those concerned with social and economic 
conditions in the state. 

Robert H. Woody. 


Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 





Fabulous Dare: The Story of Dare County, Past and Present. By David 
Stick. (Kitty Hawk, N. C.: The Dare Press, 1949. Pp. 71.) 


The purpose of this little book, which is part history, part 
tourist guide, and part legend, is “‘to acquaint the outsiders with 
Dare County, both past and present.” In twelve chapters of un- 
even length and value, the author recites the story of the Roanoke 
Island colonies and the possible fate of the “Lost Colony,” the 
Civil War battle of Roanoke Island, piracy, significant ship- 
wrecks, the first airplane flight, and other historic events as- 
sociated with this historic county. The reviewer is most impressed 
with the “Guide to Fishing,” which lists the names, season, lures, 
and baits for all types of fish in that vicinity, and the chapter 
“Where to Go and How to get There,” which gives a good de- 
scriptive account of Duck Village, Kitty Hawk, Kill Devil Hills, 
Collington Island, Fresh Ponds, Manteo, Wanchese, Fort Raleigh, 
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Manns Harbor, East Lake, Stumpy Point, Oregon Inlet, Rodan- 
the, Avon, Cape Hatteras, Hatteras Inlet, and other places in 
the county. 

Fourteen attractive pictures and two airplane maps of the 
county add to the value of the book. There is no index. 

The author is to be congratulated for his contribution to local 
history. His claim that “the first tobacco introduced to England” 
came from Dare County would be difficult to prove, as would 
his assertion that “the first Irish potatoes was sent to Ireland” 
from Dare. Most of his other claims could be established. The 
reviewer had always thought that East Lake “rye” was famous; 
the author makes out a good case for “drinking corn.” Of course, 
this refers to the days of the “noble experiment.” 

Hugh T. Lefler. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





The Early Settlement of Georgia. By James Etheridge Callaway. (Athens: 

The University of Georgia Press. 1948. Pp. 138. $2.50.) 

It is both novel and interesting to find a story of the settlement 
of Georgia which gives emphasis to other features than the penal 
character of the colony. The author has done this without sacri- 
ficing the facts in his study. Land was the primary factor in the 
settlement, but the three groups concerned had different interests 
in the acquisition of the land. The English government wanted 
a colony to serve as a buttress against the Spanish. Oglethorpe 
and his promoters wanted to offer the convicts of England a new 
chance in life, and the independent settlers wanted personal 
profits. 

The author traces the settlements over approximately a hun- 
dred years and through four migratory movements. First came 
the “charity” colonists and those, including many non-English, 
who paid their own passage and took out fairly small grants of 
land. These settled along the Atlantic coast. Immigration soon 
dropped off, probably because of the presence of the charity 
settlers and the objections to the strict regulations imposed by the 
trustees. “As a military colony it was a success. But as a settle- 
ment for ambitious and worldly settlers there were definite draw- 
backs. .. .” (p. 27). 
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The second movement set in in the late forties when there 
was “a sudden release of energy that showed itself in compara- 
tively rapid expansion.”’ Larger grants were made, slavery began 
to flourish, and Georgia “had become a land of planters.” The 
swamplands were being settled by planters whose interest lay in 
the production of rice and tobacco. The colony was losing its 
military character and the restrictive control of the trustees gave 
way to a more liberal royal government. 

Around 1770 small farmers from neighboring colonies came in 
with few or no slaves and moved inland past the plantation own- 
ers to lands recently ceded by the Indians. Their numbers were 
increased by the veterans of the American Revolution who re- 
ceived bounties in land. 

The final big migratory movement came after the Revolution 
when cotton growers pressed on to seek new lands for this soil- 
devastating crop. The author disagrees with historians like Pax- 
son (Frederick Paxon, History of the American Frontier), who 
say that the small farmer preceded the cotton planter who went 
in to buy up the cleared land. In Georgia the planter also pioneer- 
ed and both large planters and small farmers, under the influence 
of cotton production, advanced together across the frontier. 

This study was done as a part of the requirements of a degree 
from Princeton University. Unfortunately an automobile acci- 
dent resulted in the death of the young student shortly before he 
would have been graduated. Had the author lived, he would un- 
doubtedly have smoothed out many of the crudities in style, par- 
ticularly prevalent in the first part of the study, and have cor- 
rected the few factual errors. The format of the book would have 
benefitted by the inclusion of an index and maps. The work is 
neither definitive nor profound, but it has the virtue of present- 
ing salient factors in convenient and available form. 


Alice B. Keith. 
Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





A List of the Early Settlers of Georgia. Edited by E. Merton Coulter and 
Albert B. Saye. (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1948. Pp. 
xiv, 103. $4.00.) 

This is a roll of settlers in Georgia during the first eleven 

years of the existence of the colony. It was made up from a 
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manuscript list purchased in London by the University of Geor- 
gia in 1947. The editors make no claim for finality or unquestion- 
ed authenticity. In the introduction, however, they offer con- 
vincing evidence that the original list “was written by the First 
Earl of Egmont, original President of the Georgia Corporation.” 

There are two alphabetical lists here presented: 1,675 ““Persons 
Who Went from Europe to Georgia at the Trustee’s charge,” and 
1,304 “Persons Who Went from Europe to Georgia on Their Own 
Account.” Racial and national origins are given for many individ- 
uals; occupations, religious affiliations, and socia! status are 
mentioned often; while “death” and “quitted’”’ are the laconic 
terminations of many of the short paragraphs attached to the 
names of the first families of Georgia. 

This publication meets two distinct needs in the study of colo- 
nial history. To the specialist in Georgia history it should be 
an acceptable answer to the question of the proportion of eco- 
nomic dependence and independence in the original make-up 
of the most paternalistic of the thirteen colonies. For students 
and teachers of general American history it furnishes a graphic 
picture of the melting-pot in action. Moravians, Salzburgers, 
Jews, Palatines, a couple of “Italian silk men,” and others are 
listed indiscriminately with the dominant English strain. If the 
tolerant and philanthropic policy of the original corporation 
had been continued for a generation, it seems fair to assume 
that Georgia would have rivalled Pennsylvania for the title of the 
most cosmopolitan of the colonies. 


Paul Murray. 


East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 





Colonial Williamsburg, Its Buildings and Grounds: A Study of Virginia’s 
Restored Capital. By A. Lawrence Kecher and Howard Dearstyne. 
(Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial Williamsburg. 1949. Pp. vii, 104. $2.75.) 
Despite the care with which colonial Williamsburg has been 

“restored,” it is difficult for the average person to visualize the 

town as it was in the eighteenth century. In this perfectly beauti- 

ful book, Mr. Kocher, a nationally renowned architect who has 
been associated with the Williamsburg Restoration since its 
inception, his assistant, Mr. Dearstyne, and two competent photo- 
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graphers, Herbert Matter, of California and New York, and 
Thomas L. Williams, Staff Photographer of Colonial Williams- 
burg, have pooled their talents to present in story and pictures 
the restoration of a significant American town; not only to show 
its buildings and gardens as they appear today, but to outline 
the principles of the restoration work and the significance of 
the undertaking, which is carried out under the motto: “That 
the Future May Learn From the Past.”’ They have achieved this 
objective and the result is one of the most interesting and in- 
formative of the many good books that have come out of Williams- 
burg in recent years. 

In Chapter One, “The Virginia Planters’ Capital,” the authors 
give a brief sketch of plantation society, Williamsburg as capital 
(1699-1780), “publick times,” trades and crafts, education, cul- 
ture, and religion. Chapter Two deals with “Buildings and Build- 
ers of Williamsburg” and presents a good account of “the town 
plan,” the various types of houses, materials used in building, 
the “Virginia chimney,” the history of the building of the capitol 
and palace, and the use of handbooks by the builders. The authors 
emphasize the fact that Williamsburg developed an architecture 
of its own but that many of the houses and public edifices were 
based originally on the mode of building already established in 
eighteenth century England. 

Chapter Three describes “The Manner of Furnishings’”—walls, 
ceilings, and floors, painting and the use of color, furniture, and 
the furnishing of exhibition buildings. The reviewer has been 
impressed by the great use of whitewash in eighteenth-century 
Virginia, where annual whitewashing was the rule, although it 
might be done more often as a sanitary measure. Of the oil colors 
used in exterior painting in Williamsburg during the eighteenth 
century, Spanish brown was a favorite, but other colors were 
much in vogue, such as lead color. Interior woodwork was oc- 
casionally left in a natural state, but more often it was painted. 
Stone and wood colors, Spanish brown, and white were favorites, 
but greens were also used and, of these, verdigris, a green made 
of copper rust and inclining to bluish, was considered the best 
and most useful. It was this color, or one like it, that was used 
to produce some of the well-known blue-green colors of Williams- 
burg. 
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The chapter on “The Gardens of Williamsburg” is most in- 
teresting. Eighteenth-century gardens in Williamsburg were 
formal in treatment and were designed as an integral part of the 
original plot plan. Fences, so familiar in Williamsburg today, 
were required by colonial law to be built around each lot. Of the 
trees and shrubs grown in the colonial gardens, some were im- 
ported at various times and others were native to Virginia. 
Hedges of imported boxwood were popular and widely used. 
Holly hedges and trees were also found in the gardens. Of the 
trees seen by the visitor, perhaps the most striking is the paper 
mulberry with its gnarled trunks. The authors emphasize the 
fact that these trees were not used in the colonial silkworm in- 
dustry, since the silkworm was actually reared on the true mul- 
berry, the black and white. 

The last chapter of the text, “The Restoration of an American 
Town,” is a fine summary of the various steps in the restoration. 
This program, which began about 1927, has involved more than 
the repair and restoration of existing colonial homes and build- 
ings. Many buildings, including the Capitol and Palace, had dis- 
appeared, and had to be completely reconstructed on their origi- 
nal foundations. Authentic furnishings and decorations were re- 
quired. Gardens had to be replanted. How all this has been done 
is told with skill by the authors. 

The last half of the book is devoted to “A Photographic Tour 
of Williamsburg” and places emphasis on the Governor’s Palace, 
The George Wythe House, Bruton Parish Church, The Court 
House of 1770, The Magazine, The Ludwell-Paradise House, 
Raleigh Tavern, The Capitol, The Public Gaol, Houses and Out- 
buildings, Gates and Fences, The College of William and Mary, 
Arts and Crafts, and the Williamsburg Shopping District. 

Bibliographical notes, credits for illustrations, and an index 
round out this excellent book. 


Hugh T. Lefler. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Mobile: History of a Seaport Town. By Charles G. Summersell. (Uni- 
versity, Alabama: The University of Alabama Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 81. 
$1.00.) 

For many years the most significant study of Mobile, Alabama, 
was Peter J. Hamilton’s Colonial Mobile (Boston, 1910). At last 
in 1948 Caldwell Delaney brought out his Remember Mobile and 
the present reviewer had printed a short monograph on ante- 
bellum Mobile as an agricultural trade center and port. The latter 
two writers and Professor Summersell have approached their 
subject differently and independently. 

Mobile deserves this interest and research. It is the oldest 
permanent settlement located on the Gulf of Mexico. During the 
late antebellum period it was the third ranking scaport in the 
United States. After an extended period of relative inactivity 
in more recent years, it ranked seventh in tonnage of imports 
and exports in 1947. Its present primacy has resulted largely 
from the millions of dollars invested since 1923 by the state in 
the State Docks, which are administered by an active State Docks 
Commission. 

Professor Summersell’s account is more than a history of Mo- 
bile as a seaport. Included also in his twelve chapters are in- 
teresting descriptions of the city’s cultural developments. Space 
is divided about equally between the pre- and post-Civil War 
periods. No effort has been made to develop fully any period or 
any topic. As is true of many such studies in which detail is 
sacrificed for synthesis, the author himself would be the first to 
conclude that his work is not definitive. Still, one puts down the 
study with a distinct impression of having had a most pleasant 
visit to Mobile. The book’s significant contribution is its en- 
cyclopaedic presentation of the story of an exceedingly important 
and interesting city. In view of the limited number of pages in 
his account, the author has accomplished his difficult task in a 
scholarly fashion. 

Weymouth T. Jordan. 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
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The Vermont Story: A History of the People of the Green Mountain State, 
1749-1949. By Earle Newton. (Montpelier: The Vermont Historical 
Society. 1949. Pp. x, 282. Illustrations. $7.50.) 

The first volume of a projected series is always welcomed as 
a portent of things to come. Of this series to be known as The 
American States Earle Newton, formerly director of the Vermont 
Historical Society and now director of Old Sturbridge Village in 
Massachusetts, is general editor and of this, the first volume, he 
is author. 

Mr. Newton’s history of Vermont which, it is presumed, will 
set the pace for the series has approximately 500 illustrations 
including charts, maps, graphs, and diagrams as well as pictures, 
a great many of which are in color, and is written in a popular 
vein. Vermont’s two hundred years are considered separately 
by centuries and such subjects as industrial growth, the tourist 
trade, and “ ‘Republican’ government” are discussed along with 
the story of the development of the state from the period of 
Indian dominance to the present. 

The real value of The Vermont Story, however, lies in its ori- 
ginal approach to the subject, its clear and readable style, its 
adequate coverage of the social and economic aspects of Vermont 
history, its very attractive format—in short, its popular appeal. 
The page size, approximately 814 by 11 inches, lends itself nicely 
to good typography. Many of the maps and quite a few of the 
pictures are full-page and the size adopted for this book seems 
to be well adapted to the use of such illustrations. Each of the 
illustrations, it should be noted, serves to elaborate upon or to 
supplement the text and not merely to decorate the book. 

Much of the material in The Vermont Story has previously 
appeared in the magazine Vermont Life, of which Mr. Newton is 
editor, and elsewhere. A number of the illustrations have come 
from various national publications and in many cases were used 
in advertisements. Only by relying on such sources for illustra- 
tions, however, could so elaborate a volume have been published 
to sell at anything like a reasonable price. 

The value of this new history is increased by the inclusion of 
an adequate critical bibliography and a carefully compiled index. 

Editor Earle Newton has, indeed, set a fast pace for those 
authors who will follow him in preparing volumes for the Ameri- 
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can Association for State and Local History’s The American 
States series. 


William S. Powell. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Edmund Pendleton Gaines, Frontier General. By James W. Silver. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1949. Pp. xxi, 291. Illustra- 
tions. $4.50.) 

When a well-known public official courts and marries a widow 
many years younger than he the affair attracts the attention 
of the great American public. It was no less true in 1839 than 
in 1949. The bridegroom on the earlier date was Edmund Pendle- 
ton Gaines, hero of the War of 1812, friend and then enemy of 
Andrew Jackson, and commander of the western department of 
the army, who took as his third wife the already famous “New 
Orleans woman,” Myra Clark Whitney, his junior by thirty years. 

The sixty-two-year-old groom had had a colorful career. He 
had arrested Aaron Burr in Mississippi Territory in 1807 and 
later testified at Burr’s trial, served with distinction in the 
second war with England, accompanied Andrew Jackson into 
Florida and presided over the trial of the two Englishmen, quar- 
reled with Governor Troup of Georgia over the Creek affair, 
and played a role in the drama of the Seminole War. He had never 
been timid or tactful in expressing his views on problems relat- 
ing to national defense, and his opinions were not always wel- 
comed or appreciated by military authorities. Indeed, before his 
death in 1849 he had several “brushes” with the War Depart- 
ment. 

Although a frontier general, Gaines held views concerning the 
Indians not in line with the attitude of the typical frontiersman. 
He believed that the government should be a guardian and a 
protector of the red men, and he recommended a system of ag- 
ricultural and mchanical education for the Indians. He was 
opposed to moving tribes like the Cherokee from their ancestral 
land. He thought that the Indians could be civilized and even 
believed that they would make good soldiers in the United States 
army. 
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Professor Silver has examined and digested the original 
sources pertaining to his subject and has succeeded in writing 
a first-class biography. The volume presents much information 
on military affairs, including the Scott-Gaines feud, on the Ind- 
ian removal policy, on the Texas revolution, and on the problems 
of frontier transportation. The work is carefully documented, 
and the index is a model of perfection. Seven maps aid consider- 
ably to the value of the study. The volume is indeed a real con- 
tribution to American history. 


Jefferson Davis Bragg. 
Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 





Giant in Gray: A Biography of Wade Hampton of South Carolina. By 
Manly Wade Wellman. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. 
Pp. xv, 387. $5.00.) 

This book is intended primarily for the general reader although 
the scholar will find it of value, not only because it is acceptable 
history but also because it is the first full-length biography of 
Wade Hampton. Despite the sparsity of personal papers (Hamp- 
ton’s papers were burned during the war and again after Hamp- 
ton’s retirement from public life) Mr. Wellman, through exten- 
sive search of the available family papers and published accounts, 
has succeeded in producing a fairly complete picture. His is an 
intriguing story told in a delightful manner by a journalist who 
has already published some successful novels. Although one might 
wish that he had examined more manuscripts of Hampton’s con- 
temporaries and given more background to fit the story into the 
historical setting, the reader will obtain a vivid picture of this 
great leader who, measured by any standard, deserved treatment. 

Mr. Wellman is primarily concerned with the story of his 
hero’s life and in relating this story he makes him stand out as 
a giant—a giant in physical size, in character, and in leadership. 
According to the author, Hampton was born and educated to 
be a gentleman of wealth and civic responsibility. Robust in 
sports and moderate in politics he admitted the evils of slavery 
and disapproved of secession. Once war came, he was in the thick 
of the fight for the entire period and when Lee surrendered 
Hampton seriously considered continuing the struggle in Texas. 
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He served as infantry leader with Beauregard and J. E. Johnston 
before he joined Stuart’s calvary. After the latter’s death, he 
became Lee’s cavalry commander. According to the author, Hamp- 
ton was a greater defensive fighter than Stuart. 

Upon the defeat of the Confederacy, he returned to South 
Carolina, where he found his home burned, his slaves gone, and 
the people despondent. He advised that literate Negroes be al- 
lowed to vote. He cautioned against violence and on three oc- 
casions after he was elected governor in 1876, prevented blood- 
shed between his followers and the Federal troops. While others 
were despondent, he advised against migration to Brazil or the 
use of the Ku Klux Klan. His moderation helped eventually to 
return the Conservatives to power. He remained a political bul- 
wark in South Carolina and the South until Ben Tillman’s appeal 
to the poor overthrew the Bourbon rule. Respected and admired 
by his friends, Hampton lived to the ripe old age of eighty-four. 
According to the author, 20,000 people appeared at his funeral. 

In making Hampton the giant that he does, the author has 
probably overdrawn his picture. He is too hard on Tillman, Fitz- 
hugh Lee, Sherman, Gary, and others who opposed his hero. His 
sketchy sections on Hampton’s terms as governor and United 
States Senator and the conflict with Tillman are disappointing. 
There are several careless errors of fact such as the statement 
that Louisiana seceded December 23 (p. 48). Nevertheless, this 
is a full-length and, in the main, objective life of Hampton. It 
is also good reading. 

Henry T. Shanks. 


Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Elbridge A. Stuart, Founder of Carnation Company. By James Marshall. 
(Los Angeles: Carnation Company. 1949. Pp. x, 238. Illustrated.) 


When E. A. Stuart resigned as Carnation’s president in 1932 
the directors of the well-known milk products company, with 
small exaggeration, described their giant organization as but 
“his lengthened shadow.” Now, as Carnation celebrates its fif- 
tieth anniversary (and five years after the death of Stuart), the 
directors have issued an attractive volume that is a biography 
both of the man and of the company. Of course such a book could 
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hardly be a definitive, or perhaps even a critical, account of 
either subject. It is, however, unusually informative and decided- 
ly entertaining. James Marshall is a gifted chronicler. 

The story of Elbridge Amos Stuart is a typical American 
“success story.” He was born in Guilford County, North Carolina, 
in 1856. On the eve of the Civil War his Quaker parents migrated 
to Indiana, where, on the farm, he spent his boyhood. At fifteen 
he and a seventeen-year-old brother opened a small store in In- 
dianapolis. But severe attacks of rheumatism soon persuaded El- 
bridge to move to Kansas, where the change of climate and the 
care of another brother—a physician—restored his health. There 
followed a series of odd jobs in Kansas and a fling at track-lay- 
ing for the Santa Fé. When he had had his fill of the wilder 
West, young Stuart began store-keeping in E] Paso, timing his 
entry into business there to coincide with the coming of the rail- 
roads to that town. He prospered. After a dozen years he took his 
wife and two children to Los Angeles and became a wholesale 
grocer. Here he was less successful. 

At loose ends at forty-three, Stuart in 1899 drifted into the 
canned milk business near Seattle. The last two-thirds of the 
book deal absorbingly with the development of Carnation Com- 
pany—how early technical, financial, and marketing problems 
were solved ; how a model dairy farm was carved from the Wash- 
ington wilderness; how a great herd of purebred Holsteins was 
built up; how certain of Carnation’s “contented cows” set world 
records for milk and butterfat production; and how the com- 
pany expanded into every section of the United States and 
overseas. Throughout, E. A. Stuart’s energy, ability, ideas, 
and influence stand paramount. He died in Los Angeles at the 
age of eighty-seven. 

Stuart Noblin. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





The American Presidency in Action, 1789: A Study in Constitutional His- 
tory. By James Hart. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. 
Pp. xv, 256. $4.00.) 

This well-documented volume, the first in a series projected 
by the author, concerns itself with the crucial first year of the 
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Presidency. Professor Hart begins with a brief examination of 
Washington’s symbolic function in the history of the office, a 
function of which the first President seems to have been fully 
aware. Here was a national hero risking a great reputation in a 
new enterprise, firm in the belief that “the first transactions 
of a nation, like those of an individual upon his first entrance 
into life, make the deepest impression, and are to form the lead- 
ing traits in its character.” Characteristically, Washington plan- 
ned each phase of his conduct as though he were setting precedent 
for all time. While he did use his office and position to influence 
the actions of legislators on rare occasions during this first year, 
the main rule seems to have been to give such dignity and char- 
acter to the Presidency that it should be above reproach. He 
insisted on the primacy of the Presidency among American chief- 
tanships-of-state and, during an official tour of New England, 
made that primacy good in a dignified but somewhat amusing 
clash with Governor John Hancock of Massachusetts. 
Chapters dealing with relations between the President and the 
Congress and the President and the Senate show the emerging 
pattern of government, Although the Congress was in fact as 
well as in theory the principal formulator of legislative policy, 
the beginnings of presidential leadership and of administrative 
participation in the legislative process are apparent. Washing- 
ton’s unsuccessful effort to treat the Senate as an advisory coun- 
cil in treaty-making and his happier experience in using Senators 
individually as advisors in appointment making are carefully 
examined. The President’s high standards and improving tech- 
nique of selection and the trials and pressures to which he was 
subjected in staffing the new government make enlightening 
reading. Apparently Washington’s one political requirement of a 
candidate for appointment was pro-Constitutionalism; therefore 
his administration from the outset was Federalist in character, 
though the President did not regard himself as a partisan. As 
an administrator Washington revealed many good qualities. He 
sought the advice of his associates in administration, preferably 
in writing (the cabinet was a thing of the future), but made his 
own decisions; he had the ability to delegate authority equal to 
the responsibility assigned subordinates; he exercised effective 
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supervision over administration, and he revealed an archival 
sense characteristic of better administrators. 

The Judiciary, which has since become so important in our 
constitutional development, had scarcely begun to function when 
the year under consideration ended, but Professor Hart gives 
much attention to the part played by the First Congress in shap- 
ing the Presidency. Indeed the last and longest chapter in the 
book is devoted to the establishment of the State, Treasury, and 
War departments, and by far the greater part of this chapter 
is devoted to the debates over the President’s power to remove 
the heads of these departments. Here, of course, the author is 
on ground that has been carefully worked over by others— 
notably Edward 8. Corwin—and much use is made of their work. 
Four theories concerning the dismissal of department heads were 
advanced: According to the first, the impeachment process was 
the sole means of removal. (All the other theories recognized 
impeachment but did not deem it exclusive.) The second theory 
regarded the power to remove as incident to the power to appoint 
and hence held the President and Senate vested jointly with this 
power. The third, or legislative-grant theory, held that Congress 
might freely establish rules concerning tenure and removal. The 
fourth, or constitutional-grant theory, held the removal power 
to be a part of the general executive power vested in the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution. The Legislative Decision of 1789, as 
the choice between these theories is called, fell to the constitution- 
al-grant theory, though the way was not wholly closed to ultimate 
legislative control. This decision, says Professor Hart, “helped 
to save... [the Presidency] from the dangerous disintegration” 
which each of the other theories entailed. With this conclusion 
Andrew Johnson, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt 
would surely have agreed, and William H. Taft, in the Myers 
case, actually went further by holding that the removal power 
was illimitable where executive officers were concerned. 

Professor Hart has made an important addition to the grow- 
ing literature concerning the Presidency, but the book is no 
literary gem. Quotations are over-used, and the reader gets the 
impression at points that he is dealing with notes for a book 
rather than with the end product itself. It is to be hoped that the 
author’s future volumes will reveal a changed literary technique. 
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Regardless of its literary deficiency, the book amply demonstrates 
that Washington and the majority of the Congress of 1789 were 
truly fit to rule. As the Great Seal of the United States says, 
“Annuit coeptis.” 


Preston W. Edsall. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Album of American History, volume V, Index. Edited by James Truslow 
Adams and others. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. Pp. x, 
222. $5.00.) 

Although Dr. Adams did not live to see the publication of this 
final index volume, the manuscript was completed under his 
supervision as an ambitious attempt to produce a comprehensive 
guide to the more than 5,000 pictures in the preceding four 
volumes. Not only have pictures been listed by caption, or by 
original title if there was one, but details have been fully an- 
alyzed with appropriate listings, the analysis having been car- 
ried so far that it is sometimes only after careful scrutiny that 
the reader or observer finds the item in question. 

Every effort has been made to arrange the index to facilitate 
quick and convenient location of desired material. Items have 
been listed under as many headings as the compilers suspected 
a reader might imagine. The use of “see” and “see also” refer- 
ences has been generous. Any departure from expected alphabeti- 
cal arrangement has been noted. Not least among the mechanical 
conveniences provided has been the printing of volume numbers 
in type very decidedly heavier than that used for page references. 

It is naturally only by sampling that a reviewer can hope to 
measure the effectiveness of a comprehensive analytical index 
such as this; only continued practical use will make possible a 
final judgment. Of twenty-five “‘see” references examined only 
two were found defective. One listing reads: “William, Fort, See 
Fort Kaministiguia.” No entry under “Fort Kaministiguia” has 
been included. The reader must therefore look under “Forts” 
where he is told to look for names of specific forts. The reference 
is finally found under “Kaministiguia, Fort,” hence an original 
direct reference “See Kaministiguia, Fort” could have been made. 
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The other defective entry, involving the heading “Huskies, See 
Dogs, Alaskan,” is similar. 

A check of fifty “see also” references shows that two are 
incomplete. Under “Costume” there is a “see also” reference to 
“Jewelry” which is not listed. There is no heading “Sports, rac- 
ing” found as a “see also” reference under “Horses.” The entry 
is actually under “Racing” and could so have been stated. Three 
other “‘see also” references are awkwardly indirect, as for ex- 
ample “Reform, methods of... . See also... New Woman... .” 
Under the entry “New Woman” is a “see” reference to “Women: 
The New Woman.” The original entry could have been phrased 
to read “See also ... Women: The New Woman.” 

To estimate the completeness with which items have been en- 
tered under all reasonable subject headings twenty-five pictures 
were selected at random and all entries for each were traced. 
In at least eight instances additional or more uniform treatment 
could have been presented. The telescopes at the Lick Observatory 
are not listed under “Observatories” or under “Lick, James, ob- 
servatory founded by, 1888,” although seismographs at the ob- 
servatory are listed under the latter heading. The Apollo Room 
in the Raleigh Tavern at Williamsburg, Virginia, is listed under 
“Williamsburg, Va.,” but the same reference is not placed under 
the heading “Raleigh Tavern, Williamsburg, Va.” A road drag 
does not appear under “Drag, road,” although the index frequent- 
ly employs inverted headings, e.g. “hatchets, hewing, colonial.” 
The Rogers locomotive has not been listed under “Locomotives” 
but does appear under “Railroads.” It is evident that, however 
much the “see” and “see also” references might be improved, 
much more has been left to be desired in the choice of subject en- 
tries, from the point of view of both consistency and inclusive- 
ness. 

It may be assumed that the editors and compilers have taken 
pains to see that page references are accurate. Twenty-five ref- 
erences in each of the four volumes have been tested, with the 
result that no inaccuracies were discovered. 

Without a satisfactory index, or any index at all, such a work 
as the Album could not, of course, be much more than a series 
of picture books without ready reference value. The publication 
of a comprehensive index such as this volume contains makes 
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the set enormously useful; more care in its preparation would 
have produced a somewhat sharper and more convenient tool. 


Carlton P. West. 
Wake Forest College Library, 


Wake Forest, N. C. 





Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Maritime Labor Board. Com- 
piled by Caroline W. Hiatt and Salvatore D. Nerboso. [The National 
Archives, Preliminary Inventory, Number 20.] (Washington: The Na- 
tional Archives. 1949. Mimeographed. Pp. iii, 7.) 

This is a preliminary inventory of the materials in the Records 
of the Maritime Labor Board (Record Group 157), issued by 
the National Archives in line with its policy of preparing check- 
lists and finding aids for particular groups of records without 
waiting for decisions as to final arrangement. The Maritime 
Labor Board was created in 1938 and was liquidated by expira- 
tion of its appropriation in 1942. Its function was to aid in 
eliminating “the causes of certain substantial obstructions to 
the free flow of water-borne commerce . . . by encouraging the 
practice and procedure of collective bargaining and the prompt 
and orderly settlement of all disputes... .”” To this end the Board 
participated in the capacity of mediator, advisor, or observer 
in 195 mediation cases involving approximately 188,000 maritime 
employees, accumulated a file of nearly 4,500 collective bargain- 
ing agreements, and undertook numerous research studies in the 
field of maritime labor relations and associated economic prob- 
lems. 

The materials here described consist of approximately 78 cubic 
feet and include ali extant records of the Board. Among these 
are minutes, correspondence, inter-office memoranda, adminis- 
trative reports, research studies, statistical data, collective bar- 
gaining agreements, mediation case materials, budget estimates 
and justifications, personnel files, and organizational and pro- 
cedural materials. There is also a reference file, consisting of 
publications, files of maritime union newspapers, clippings from 
newspapers and other periodicals, printed texts of laws and bills, 
and transcripts of congressional hearings and those of executive 


agencies. 
James W. Patton. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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List of Documents Concerning the Negotiation of Ratified Indian Treaties, 
1801-1868. Compiled by John H. Martin. [The National Archives, Spe- 
cial List, Number 6.] (Washington: The National Archives. 1949. 
Mimeographed. Pp. iii, 175.) 

This list includes all documentary materials in the records of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Office of the Secretary 
of the Interior (National Archives Record Group 75 and 48) 
that are easily identifiable as throwing light on the authority, 
intent, and understanding of the makers of Indian treaties rati- 
fied between 1801 and 1868. The treaties are arranged in the 
numerical and chronological order in which they are maintained 
by the Department of State (Numbers 30-374), beginning with 
the treaty of October 24, 1801, with the Chicasaw and ending 
with that of August 13, 1868, with the Nez Percés, the last agree- 
ment of this nature negotiated with an Indian tribe. Twenty- 
nine treaties antedating 1801 are not included, as no documents 
of importance concerning their negotiation were uncovered 
among the records searched in preparing the list. 

In general the records listed fall into three broad categories: 
(1) instructions issued to treaty commissioners or others, first 
by the Secretary of War and later by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, authorizing them to negotiate treaties, outlining the scope 
of their authority, and describing the general character of the 
treaty desired; (2) records of treaty council proceedings, includ- 
ing minutes of meetings, speeches, journals, and similar papers; 
and (3) correspondence concerning the treaty during and im- 
mediately after the negotiation period, up to the time of its 
transmission to the President for submission to the Senate. Where 
documents important to the history of a negotiation are missing 
from the files, an effort is made to cite others that throw light 
on it. 

Documentary materials of this sort have long been recognized 
as important in arriving at the true historical and legal import 
of particular treaties. This list will therefore facilitate the work 
of historians and attorneys constantly seeking to unravel the 
complexities and ambiguities that are often contained in treaties 
between the United States and the Indian tribes. 

James W. Patton. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


Robert Digges Wimberly Connor, chairman of the Executive 
Board of the State Department of Archives and History, died 
at Watts Hospital in Durham on February 25. He was born in 
Wilson, North Carolina, on September 26, 1878, the son of Judge 
Henry Groves Connor. Having received a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of North Carolina in 1899, he taught and was a 
principal for several years in the public schools of the state. 
In 1903 he was one of the organizers of The North Carolina 
Historical Commission, was a member of the Commission from 
1903 to 1907, and served as secretary of that agency from 1903 
to 1921. From that date until 1934 he was a Kenan professor 
of history and government at the University of North Carolina 
and was chairman of the history department from 1930 to 1934. 
In the latter year President Roosevelt appointed him as Ar- 
chivist of the United States, a position he held for seven years. 
In 1941 he returned to the University of North Carolina as 
Burton Craige professor of jurisprudence and history and he 
continued to fill that post until his retirement in December, 
1949. From 1942 to 1943 he was a member and chairman of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission and from 1943 until his 
death he served as a member and chairman of the Executive 
Board of the North Carolina State Department of Archives and 
History (the new name for the former Historical Commission). 
He had published many books and articles on the history of 
North Carolina. Best known is his North Carolina: Rebuilding 
an Ancient Commonwealth (1929), which many consider the 
best general history of the state. At the time of his death he 
was engaged in writing a history of the University of North 
Carolina during its early years. 


Dr. Frontis W. Johnston, professor of history at Davidson 
College, will teach in the summer session at Emory University. 


Dr. J. A. McGeachy, associate professor of history at Davidson 
College, has published an article, “The Editing of the Letters 
of Symmarhus,” Classical Philology, October, 1949. 
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Dr. Edward O. Guerrant, an assistant professor of history at 
Davidson College, will teach in the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He has published Roosevelt’s 


Good Neighbor Policy (Albuquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1950). 


Mr. John M. Justice after a year’s graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has returned to the history department 
of Appalachian State Teachers College. 


Dr. Julian Yoder, who received his doctorate in history at the 
University of North Carolina and who is a member of the faculty 
of Appalachian State Teachers College, wrote a chapter, “Ag- 


riculture in Watauga,” for the recently published History of 
Watauga County. 


Dr. D. J. Whitener, professor of history at Appalachian State 
Teachers College, edited the History of Watauga County. This 
publicstion included the semi-centennial history of Appalachian 
State Teachers College. He also wrote “History of Public Educa- 
tion in North Carolina During Reconstruction, 1865-1876,” in 
Southern Essays, edited by Dr. Fletcher M. Green (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949). 


Mr. Vance B. Howell, a member of the faculty of Appalachian 
State Teachers College, wrote “Older Days in Watauga” for the 
History of Watauga County. 


Dr. Lenore O’Boyle, assistant professor of history at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, has pub- 


lished “Theories of Socialist Imperialism,” Foreign Affairs, 
January, 1950. 


Dr. Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College, Dr. Douglas L. 
Rights, acting archivist of the Moravian Church, Southern 
Providence, and Mr. George M. Stephens, publisher of the 
Southern Packet, have become members of the Editorial Board 
of The North Carolina Historical Review. 
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On December 17 a celebration was held on Kill Devil Hill on 
the anniversary of the first airplane flight by the Wright broth- 
ers. The celebration was sponsored by the Kill Devil Hill Me- 
morial Association, the North Carolina Division of the American 
Philatelic Society, and the Air Force Association. Mr. Herbert 
C. Bonner, representative of the first congressional district, 
delivered an address. Dr. Christopher Crittenden, director of 
the State Department of Archives and History, attended the 
celebration and accepted on the part of North Carolina a series 
of postage stamps issued in commemoration of the celebration. 


On January 18 Dr. Christopher Crittenden and Mr. W. F. 
Burton of the State Department of Archives and History went 
to Washington to investigate the newest equipment for micro- 
filming records in the Navy Records Center, the Army Records 
Center, the Library of Congress, the National Archives, and the 
Walter Reed Hospital. Dr. Crittenden and Mr. Burton were 
assisting the State Highway and Public Works Commission in 
their plan to purchase such equipment. Mr. William S. Powell, 
researcher of the State Department of Archives and History, 
joined them on the trip in order to engage in research in the 
Library of Congress on the Lost Colony. 


On January 27 Mr. D. L. Corbitt, head of the Division of Pub- 
lications of the State Department of Archives and History, made 
a talk on “The History of Bertie County” before an organiza- 
tional meeting of the Bertie County Historical Society. Interested 
persons who had been invited by Dr. W. P. Jacocks, a native of 
the county, and Mr. John E. Tyler, county historian, met at the 
courthouse for the purpose of organizing the society. Mr. E. 8S. 
Askew was elected temporary chairman and Mr. Carl E. Con- 
ner was elected temporary secretary. Mr. Askew appointed a 
committee to prepare a constitution for the organization and to 
report at a later meeting. The chairman and about sixty people 
indicated their interest in joining the society. 


Mr. Frank Ryan, candidate for the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy in history at the University of North Carolina and now 
a member of the history faculty at the College of Charleston, 
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has recently been appointed a member of the publication com- 
mittee of the South Carolina Historical Society. 


The Advisory Committee on Historical Markers met in Chapel 
Hill on January 27 and approved inscriptions for nineteen new 
historical markers. Included in this group are markers for a 
number of state-supported teachers’ colleges, the site of the 
Indian town of Cowee in Macon County, Barbecue Church in 
Harnett County, two churches organized by German settlers 
in Rowan County in the eighteenth century, and the route of 
Governor Tryon’s march to the western part of the colony in 
1767 to survey the Cherokee boundary (several markers). 


Mr. John Littleton, candidate for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in history at the University of North Carolina, has 
recently accepted a position with the National Park Service and 
is stationed at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. 


Some of the gifts received by the state of North Carolina from 
people of France on the well-known Gratitude Train were dis- 
played for a time in Raleigh and are now being sent throughout 
the state in a specially equipped trailer-museum containing 
twenty-six separate representative exhibits. Several cases in the 
Hall of History are also filled with items from the collection. 
Mr. Charles L. Jones is employed as the Travelling Museum 
Curator for this project. During the months of December, Janu- 
ary, and February the trailer-museum spent approximately one 
week in each of the following counties: Nash, Edgecombe, Wil- 
son, Greene, Lenoir, Wayne, Duplin, Pender, Brunswick, New 
Hanover, Onslow, and Jones. 


Beginning in March, 1949, the Hall of History has featured 
each month a special exhibit, commemorating the anniversary 
of some event in North Carolina history. Among the anni- 
versaries covered have been those of the Raleigh and Gaston 
Railroad, the Halifax Resolves, the Battle of Alamance, and the 
Farmers’ Alliance. 
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Among recent accessions to the Department’s Hall of History 
are a miniature bureau of the gay ninety’s, a sheet of six-cent 
Wright brothers commemorative air mail postage stamps, an 
old-fashioned iron washpot, a hair jewelry necklace, a black 
lace shawl of the antebellum period, a gay ninety’s lace um- 
brella cover, and a carved stone Indian head. 


The Department of Archives and History recently accessioned 
125 cubic feet of the records of the State Utilities Commission. 
The Department now has all of the records of that agency from 
1891 to 1934. 


The Department of Archives and History has installed micro- 
film equipment, including a flat bed camera and a modernly 
equipped dark room. 


The Department of Archives and History, at the request of 
the Budget Bureau, recently undertook a survey of the records 
problems of twenty-six state agencies, particularly to determine 
to what extent the bulk of the state’s records might be reduced 
by microfilming. The conclusion reached was that microfilming 
will considerably reduce the bulk of the records and it was 
recommended that a microfilming unit be set up within the 
Department of Archives and History. A considerable portion of 
the original records, however, will need to be preserved, at least 
for a time. 


Professor W. E. Caldwell of the University of North Carolina 
attended the December meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
of America in Baltimore. He has recently been elected one of the 
vice presidents of the Institute. 


At the American Historical Association meeting in Boston in 
December, Professor Fletcher M. Green of the University of 
North Carolina presided over the joint session with the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Society and Professor C. O. Cathey, also of the 
University of North Carolina, read a paper, “Developments in 
Agricultural Implements in North Carolina, 1783-1860.” Profes- 
sor H. A. Bierck, Jr., of the same institution, read a paper, 
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“General Course in Latin American History: Past and Present 
Practices,’ and Mr. Robert S. Smith of Duke University partici- 
pated in the discussion at the same session. Dr. Charles S. Sydnor 
of Duke University presided at a session on “The Historian and 
the Federal Government: Policies for Administrative History 
Writing and Historical Records Programs,” and Dr. John Tate 
Lanning, also of Duke University, made a “Report from Spain” 
at the meeting of the Conference on Latin American Studies. 


Professor L. C. MacKinney of the University of North Caro- 
lina has published the following articles: “The Renaissance: 
Myth and/or Reality,” University of North Carolina Extension 
Bulletin, XXVIII (1949); “Medical Illustrations; Ancient and 
Modern,” Ciba Symposia, X (1949), 1062-1071 (illustrated) ; 
“Sex Determination: A Scientific Superstition,” Medicine Illus- 
trated, III (1949); “Photoreproductions of Medieval Manu- 
scripts at the University of North Carolina,” The University of 
North Carolina Record, no. 464 (Research in Progress, bulletin 
27, 1949), 1-16. He has had accepted for publication the follow- 
ing: “The Third Printing of Galen’s Opera Omnia,” Isis, XL 
(1950) ; “Multiple Explicits of a Medieval Medical Dynamidia,” 
Isis, XL (1950); and “Recent Writings on Medieval Medical 
History,” Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the 
United States and Canada, bulletin no. 21 (1950). Professor 
MacKinney has been appointed to the following historical com- 
mittees: Advisory Selection Committee on Continental European 
History for Fulbright Awards, for the years 1949-1950; Com- 
mittee on Documentary Reproduction of the American Historical 
Association, 1948-1950 and Committee for Microcopying in Italy, 
of the American Historical Association, for the years 1948-1950. 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden has delivered addresses on the 
program of the Department of Archives and History and other 
historical topics, as follows: January 31, Book Exchange Club, 
Raleigh; February 2, Rotary Club and Colonial Dames, both in 
Kinston; February 7, Wake Forest Faculty Woman’s Club; Feb- 
ruary 10, Daughters of the Revolution, Raleigh; February 24, 
annual joint banquet of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and Sons of the American Revolution, Raleigh. 
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On February 28 Mr. William S. Powell, researcher for the 
Department of Archives and History, addressed the Moore 
County Historical Society on the beginnings of printing in North 
Carolina. 


Many local museums and historical societies have in their 
possession an old hand printing press, used by the first printer 
in the state or county, and on which was printed the first news- 
paper in the vicinity. Usually such presses do not bear a name 
plate or carry the name of the maker and place of date of origin. 
If this information is desired, write Ralph Green, 332 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIll., with a brief description of the 
press. If available a picture would, of course, be preferred. As a 
hobby Mr. Green has spent many years gathering information 
and inspecting old presses. 


On January 27, 1950 Dr. James W. Patton, director of the 
Southern Historical Collection at the University of North Caro- 
lina, read a paper, “Regional Manuscript Collections and Their 
Relationship to the University Library,” at the mid-winter meet- 
ing of the American Library Association at Chicago. 
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